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A Special Supplement of THe SPEAKER, contain- 
ing Literary and other contributions, will be 
published on Saturday, October Ist. Adver- 
tisements for this number should reach the 
Manager, 115, Fleet Street, E.C., by September 
29th, 


THE WEEK. 


AGAIN a week in the midst of 
the dead season has provided 
us with a_ series of events 
startling in character and grave 
in importance. London was agitated on Saturday 
by the news of the occupation of Fashoda by a 
white force, presumably French; and before its 
agitation had time to subside came the shocking 
announcement of the assassination of the Empress 
of Austria by one of those human vermin who seek 
to gratify their craving for notoriety by striking at 
the great and the exalted. Since then, we have had 
the news of the English ultimatum at Candia, and 
of the serious complications which may arise in 
connection with that question. Yet, whilst the air 
has thus been full of thrilling events, our Govern- 
ment offices remain deserted, and nobody can tell by 
whom the management of our national affairs is 
really being carried on. It is a curious position, and 
though we do not blame Ministers for taking holidays 
like other people, it is undoubtedly unfortunate that 
the country should be left without leadership in 
these very critical times. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


WE were not able to share the indignation 
expressed in some quarters at the appointment of 
Sir Graham Bower to a subordinate position in the 
Colonial Service. Sir Graham Bower, though he was 
undoubtedly guilty of grave indiscretion in con- 
nection with the Jameson raid, was not one of the 
actual offenders in that movement, whilst there is a 
strong suspicion that in the inquiry before the 
wretched South Africa Committee of last year he 
was more or less of a victim who was sacrificed for 
others. Above all, we cannot see the wisdom or 
justice of inflicting perpetual punishment upon small 
sinners whilst the greater ones are allowed to go 
scot-free. Mr. Chamberlain, who paid fulsome com- 
pliments to Mr. Rhodes, could hardly refuse to show 
leniency to Sir Graham Bower. The general dis- 
position to regard the incident of the raid as closed 
has been further illustrated this week by the restora- 








tion of Colonel Frank Rhodes to the position in the 
army which he lost after the raid. Colonel Rhodes was 
acting as principal correspondent of the Times in the 
Soudan, and was wounded severely, though, happily, 
not dangerously, at the battle of Omdurman. No 
one, so far as we have seen, has found any fault 
with his restoration to his old military rank. 


ENGLISH newspaper-readers have lost this week 
one of the most interesting portions of their daily 
reading. Sir Herbert Kitchener, for reasons which 
he has not stated, peremptorily ordered the whole of 
the newspaper correspondents at Khartoum to return 
to Cairo at the end of last week. It is difficult to 
understand the reason for this step, unless it be the 
dislike which the Sirdar is known to entertain 
for all newspaper writers. A general is entitled, 
when delicate military operations are in  pro- 
gress, to issue such regulations as he may deem 
necessary with regard to the presence of news- 
paper correspondents on the field. But the 
military operations at Khartoum had come to an end 
before Sir Herbert Kitchener issued this edict. The 
public is naturally anxious to learn as much as 
possible about the actual state of the old and new 
capitals of the Soudan, and about the steps which 
are being taken to restore Khartoum to civilisation ; 
but we are now as completely cut off from all infor- 
mation on these points as we were before the suc- 
cessful campaign of the Anglo-Egyptian force. It 
really seems as though in this matter Sir Herbert 
Kitchener had committed one of his very rare 
blunders. 


Tue Darlington election contest, which will be 
decided to-night (Saturday), is not only complicated 
by family considerations but by current religious 
controversy, and by attacks on the Unionist candi- 
date for his advanced High Church views and 
alleged hostility to Dissent. It is a pity that these 
non-political issues should affect the struggle, 
especially as they have somewhat obscured 
the performance of the Tory promise to put 
foreign policy in the foreground. The line taken 
in defence of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
in China appears to be that England will come out 
better off than she went in; which is likely enough, 
seeing that the opening up of China can hardly fail 
to benefit most of Western Europe. But the question 
obviously is whether England will be relatively 
better off, or will have a share in the advantages to 
be gained such as a stronger Foreign Minister might 
have given her, or one at all commensurate with her 
position in the past. 
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Ir is officially stated that the Prince of Wales 
has made rapid progress towards recovery during 
the last few weeks. He was able at the end of last 
week to walk with ease on level ground with no 
other support than a stick. After spending a few 
days at Osborne House, he quitted the Isle of Wight 
on Wednesday night, and proceeded to Balmoral, 
where it is hoped that the bracing Highland air will 
complete his recovery. 


THE meeting of the British Association for 1898 
was brought to a close at Bristol on Wednesday. 
Many subjects of interest and importance have been 
dealt with in the various sections. The matter which 
seems, however, to have attracted the greatest 
amount of popular attention has been the story 
told by M. Louis de Rougemont with regard to 
his wonderful experiences among the cannibal 
aborigines of Northern Australia. M. de Rouge- 
mont is contributing a series of papers descriptive 
of his adventures to the Wide World Magazine, 
and these have attracted considerable attention, 
owing to the very remarkable character of many 
of the incidents related in them. A considerable 
degree of scepticism has been shown by ethno- 
graphical and geographical experts on the subject 
of M. de Rougemont’s adventures, and some 
attempts were made to cross-examine him after he 
had read his papers before the British Association. 
His audience, however, seemed strongly inclined to 
accept his story as true, and, whatever doubts may 
exist concerning it, no evidence has yet been forth- 
coming to prove that it is anything but a veracious 
tale. 


THE water famine in the East End is getting 
more and more serious. Something, indeed, has 
been done for the supply of the Board schools; but 
the pressure on the public baths is of necessity 
increasing at the same time as the supply of water 
is likely to diminish, and there is reason to fear 
that the supply of the New River Company also is 
falling short. Presumably, therefore, that Company 
will have so much to do for its own district that 
it will be unable to leave the Lea, as was intended, to 
supply the needs of the East London Company alone. 
The fact is that the East London Company has seen 
the population of its district multiply and continued 
to supply it without making adequate provision 
for additional supplies. It has, indeed, sunk some 
wells; but the pumping from these wells, in a 
time of drought, actually takes water from the 
older sources of supply. The Company’s case is not 
much improved by the declarations of its apologists 
that all houses ought to have cisterns, or that some 
consumers are wasting water, or that others 
do not require all they can get. The kind 
of people the Company supply are many of them 
habitually untidy and careless: the fact has to be 
taken into account by the sanitary authorities, and 
the water company must do the same. Cisterns are 


9. fwell enough where they are likely to be cleaned ; but 


where the landlord will not, and the tenant cannot, 
and the boys of the household will bathe in them if 
they can (a practice stated not to be unknown in 
model dwellings), they are at all times a doubtful 
advantage. 


AGAIN an “Anarchist outrage” of a 

ABROAD. conspicuously malignant and futile kind 
has startled and profoundly shocked 

the civilized world. The Empress of Austria, who 
had been staying at Caux, above Territet on the 
Lake of Geneva, had visited Geneva principally to 
see the Baroness Rothschild ; and, refusing the offer 
of the Baroness’s private yacht, was returning last 
Saturday afternoon by the ordinary steamer, after 
staying a night at the Hotel Beaurivage. While 
walking across the quay from the hotel to the 
steamer she was stabbed to the heart with 








a shoemaker’s file by an Italian anarchist, 
Luigi Luccheni. The illegitimate son of an 
unknown father and an Italian mother, he was 
born in Paris, brought up in a charitable institution 
at Parma, had served in Abyssinia and worked as a 
shoemaker and a stonemason at various places outside 
Italy, including Buda-Pesth and Lausanne. He was 
known as an Anarchist—being nicknamed “Ravachol” 
by his associates—-and had resolved to kill a Royal 
personage as a protest against “ bourgeois society.” 
Failing to find Prince Henry of Orleans, whom he 
had originally marked out as his victim, he took 
advantage of the visit of the Empress of Austria, 
whom he had seen at Buda-Pesth. He shows no 
sign of insanity, and it is not yet clear that he had 
no accomplices, though the fact that his weapon was 
found in the passage of a house where he could 
hardly have thrown it seemed at first to favour the 
contrary supposition. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more gratuitous or more futile crime. 


THE success of our troops at Omdurman has 
already brought into view the further complications 
which were indicated by Mr. Chamberlain when 
the policy of the Soudan expedition was being 
debated in the House of Commons. The white 
men who fired on the Khalifa’s gunboat and 
drove it back from Fashoda only to surrender, 
on its return to Khartoum, to the victorious Sirdar, 
can hardly be Major Macdonald's expedition from 
Uganda, still less Belgians from the Congo State, 
or an Abyssinian force dispatched to open 
the way for us by arrangement between the 
Emperor Menelik and Mr. Rennell Rodd. They 
must, therefore, be the Marchand expedition, 
whose progress towards the Nile by the Bahr- 
el-Gazal was reported early this year, and whose 
arrival at Fashoda is said to have been known 
to the authorities in the French Congo for some six 
weeks past. Their presence there does not necessarily 
portend the decadence of the British Empire, as 
some fervid Jingoes vainly talk, but it opens up a 
prospect of a good deal of friction, and it has started 
an acrimonious Anglo-French newspaper polemic. 
While the English Press claims that Egyptian rights 
over the Southern Soudan continue, the Temps 
declares that the Egyptian occupation was never 
effective, and that the claims of Egypt have never 
been mentioned in the agreements concluded between 
England and other countries in respect of the region 
in question. We discuss the situation elsewhere. 


CANDIA has quieted down, and the British Ad- 
miral has shown that he, at any rate, is quite ready 
to coerce the refractory Turks. His severe and 
humiliating rebuke to Edhem Pasha—who is not to 
be confounded with the conqueror of Thessaly— 
has resulted in a peaceable compliance with 
the British ultimatum. The ringleaders are to be 
tried by an international commission, which will, 
of course, give the Porte opportunities for attempt- 
ing to obtain further delays; but its protests 
so far seem likely to have no effect on the 
Powers, and the outrage on the British flag, by 
giving England a direct and independent cause for 
action, may prove to have opened up a new and 
more hopeful stage in the solution of the Cretan 
Question. The great fear now is that the Christian 
Cretans may commit some imprudence. But it is 
clear that the Turkish troops must go; and it is 
clear also that the Admirals, at least, have made up 
their minds. 





LoRD SALISBURY has given way to Russia in the 
matter of the Niu-chwang railway concession. 
Accordingly, the future debenture-holders of the 
undertaking will not be able to foreclose in case of 
default, and so cannot exercise the faintest control 
at any time over the working of the line. The 
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share capital will doubtless be held by persons 
closely in touch with the Russian Government; 
and so with the fulfilment of the conditions demanded 
by Russia the Niu-chwang branch line virtually 
becomes strategic rather than commercial. In war 
it may be worked as a strategic railway pure and 
simple; in peace it may be strategic in another 
sense, inasmuch as its working may be so arranged as 
to prevent traffic reaching the sea at its natural 
outlet, and to force it north-eastward to a Man- 
churian port. Instances of an essentially similar 
procedure might be quoted from the annals of 
minor cross-Channel traflic between England and 
France. And, of course, the weapon of secret 
rebates, familiar in America, may easily be 
used to the detriment of British and the pro- 
motion of non-British commerce, since the manage- 
ment may, without check, work the branch at a loss. 
But this interference with the natural flow of com- 
merce, which is not adequately balanced by the 
other concessions to British companies reported at 
the same time, is a minor matter beside the shock 
that Lord Salisbury’s withdrawal has inflicted on 
British interests in China. 


THe Evacuation Commissioners are beginning 
their labours both in Cuba and in Porto Rico, and 
the American members of the Peace Commission, 
which is to sit in Paris, sail from New York in the 
Campania to-day. The Spanish Commissioners are 
not yet appointed; and the Government has 
been waiting till the prorogation of the Cortes. 
That has fortunately taken place; the Bill 
sanctioning the peace protocol has been passed, 
and the scenes of furious disorder which have 
interrupted the debates, indicate a grave 
danger for the present régime in Spain. Sehor 
Sagasta’s courageous declaration that the Spanish 
defeat is due to the anemia of the Spanish nation 
could only have been made by a Minister who knows 
that his fall is at hand; and he will probably be 
succeeded very shortly by Sefor Silvela, the leader 
of the Liberal section of the Conservative party. 
Then, most probably, the two Parliamentary parties 
will close their ranks against the various disturbers 
—Militarist, Republican, and Carlist—whose attitude 
now threatens the Constitution of Spain. 


INDEPENDENTLY of the possibilities of a crisis in 
Spain, there are other signs that the war is not yet 
over. In the Philippines the triangular conflict of 
insurgents, Spaniards, and United States forces 
seems likely to force on the annexation of the whole 
group. The attitude of the insurgents has already 
decided the United States Government to demand 
the cession of the whole of the island of Luzon, as 
well as a coaling station in the Ladrones ; and it can 
hardly be supposed that while the rest of the group 
remains in the feeble hands of Spain there will 
not be incessant filibustering expeditions with 
Luzon as their base. If the United States authorities 
could not prevent the dispatch of such expeditions 
from their own ports to Cuba, how are they to 
prevent their dispatch from Luzon, except by a 
system of naval patrols which will be far more 
irksome than the efforts which were alleged as 
one of their reasons for intervening to end the 
anarchy in Cuba? At any rate, in view of further 
difficulties in the Philippines—not, presumably, with 
filibusters in the first instance—the Oregon and Jowa 
have been dispatched thither; but the Executive 
will be guided by popular feeling in deciding on 
the extent of the annexation. At present, un- 
fortunately, the popular mind is not made up. 
The decline in the Republican vote in Vermont has 
been followed by considerable Democratic gains in 
Maine, a State which (we believe) has only once in 
its history been carried by the Democrats. They 
have not carried it now, but they have gained four- 





not a protest against a forward policy, but a vote 
of censure on the shocking mismanagement of the 
troops in Cuba and in camp at home by the War 


Department. It is to be hoped that the coming 
inquiry will do something to promote the cause of 
Civil Service Reform. 


THE question of a re-trial of the Dreyfus case 
is still in suspense as we write; but it has brought 
France in sight not merely of a possible change of 
Ministry, but of a very grave political crisis. The 
Cabinet had two long sittings on Monday, but the 
sole visible result is that Colonel du Paty de Clam is 
placed on the retired list for his action during 
the Esterhazy trial. It is rumoured, however, 
that General Zurlinden, having examined the 
documents in the Dreyfus case, opposes a new 
trial because he is convinced of Dreyfus’s guilt 
—which, as was pointed out in these columns last 
week, is not now the main issue: that he fears 
to sacrifice General Mercier, who was War Minister 
when Dreyfus was tried in 1891; that MM. Lockroy 
and Bourgeois will resign if a new trial is decided 
on; and, what is much more serious, that Presi- 
dent Faure strongly upholds General Zurlinden’s 
view, and so takes a side in the Ministerial 
division — which is hardly the _ constitutional 
course for the head of the State. The shift in 
public opinion is shown by a curious letter from a 
Deputy, M. Thierry-Delanoue, to the President of the 
Chamber, to the effect that, being conscious of his 
error in voting that M. Cavaignac’s speech last June 
should be placarded throughout France, he wishes his 
share of the cost to be deducted from his salary 
as Deputy. M. Thierry-Delanoue has represented a 
division of the Aube since 1889, but his reputation 
is purely local; but it may safely be said that, at 
the time of his re-election last June, it would have 
been impossible for him to have exposed himself to 
the charge of being a “ Dreyfusard.” 


A TERRIBLE calamity has devastated some of 
those West Indian islands which had already been 
most sorely tried by the decay of their staple 
industry. On Saturday, Sunday, and Monday 
last a hurricane of violence exceptional even in 
the tropics devastated Barbadoes and several of 
the Windward Islands, levelling houses, wrecking 
estates, and leaving the mass of the population 
homeless and without food. In St. Vincent 
almost every house appears to have _ been 
destroyed or injured; and the reports from Bar- 
badoes, whose population is already so severely 
tried by the sugar crisis, are not much less grave. 
Telegraphic warnings would have been possible— 
meteorology has achieved that much—but that the 
cable from New York was interrupted, and it seems 
doubtful whether any precautions would have much 
reduced the extent of the calamity. The assistance 
to be given by the Imperial Government will have 
to be largely increased next year; but, meanwhile, 
there is an urgent call for that private charity with 
which, fortunately, the English public is always 
ready in case of need. 





THE alarming reports as to the imminence of war 
between Chili and Argentina over the ever-recurring 
question of the Patagonian boundary, were set at 
rest on Thursday by the announcement that the 
Argentine Government have consented to refer the 
matter to the arbitration of Great Britain, in con- 
formity with the treaty of 1896. The City, indeed, 
did not put much faith in the alarms, and even the 
statement that the Chilian Government had called 
out 50,000 men of the National Guard and retained 
30,000 more who were about to be disbanded, 
sent the leading loans down only three points. 

















If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Kast 





teen seats in the Legislature. But this is probably 





London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weckly, wages. 
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The repeated explanations that there was no danger 
—that the Chilian Government were only arranging 
for the usual autumn manceuvres, for example—- 
were perhaps a more disquieting element in the 
situation. The original treaty of 1893 provided that 
the line of demarcation shall “follow the highest 
summits which divide the waters.” The difficulty is, 
as pointed out in an instructive article in Thursday's 
Times, that the highest summits do not “ divide the 
waters,” being superimposed on the earlier structure 
of the country by volcanic action ; and that, along the 
disputed boundary in question, the highest summits 
belong not to one chain, but to some fifteen, which 
are roughly parallel. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the arbitrator will have to have a free hand, and 
that the ground will have to be resurveyed and the 
treaty of 1896 revised, if the arbitration is to be 
even possible. Happily, there is this security 
against war—that both countries need so much 
more European money for the pacific development 
of their vast resources that neither can afford to 
damage its own credit. 


PRINCE BisMARCK found his Boswell 
twenty-eight years ago, and it is 
just twenty years since Dr. Moritz 
Busch, the useful official who took that position, 
and assisted the Chancellor to form public 
opinion in Germany, roused the curiosity of the 
public by his first series of reminiscences. 
“ Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his History” 
(Macmillan & Co.) is Dr. Busch’s complete work, 
embodying the first series of his reminiscences, 
somewhat abridged where they have lost interest, 
and somewhat expanded where it is possible to be 
more explicit than it was then; but Dr. Busch has 
made it contain a great deal more, inasmuch as it 
comes down to May, 1893, and so covers—though 
apparently without giving much detail—the period of 
Prince Bismarck's fall. It is not quite complete, cer- 
tain “defamatory " passages having been omitted in 
the translation, and some being still withheld for other 
reasons; but it is remarkably explicit as it stands, 
especially as to Prince Bismarck’s inspiration of the 
Press. We doubt, however, whether it will assist 
his exaltation to the position of a second Luther, 
which Dr. Busch expects him to attain in the 
German mind a century hence. 


LITERATURE. 


Two new Alpine books are promised by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin: “The Annals of Mont Blane,” by Mr. C. E. 
Mathews, the well-known Alpine climber, containing 
maps and illustrations; and a translation of a work 
by Professor Angelo Mosso, entitled “The Life of 
Man on the High Alps: Studies of Monte Rosa.” 
Among numerous other works announced by the 
same publisher we notice “The Life and Letters 
of Lewis Carroll,” undertaken by his nephew, Mr. 
S. D. Collingwood, and enriched (we believe) with 
specimens of his earliest as well as of his later work 
(we trust his drawings may not be omitted); “ Un- 
published Letters of Dean Swift,” edited by Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill; “ Lithography and Lithographers,” 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, who have done so 
much to impress on the public mind the truth 
that lithography is an art as well as a process; 
“Eighty Years and More,” the reminiscences 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the well-known 
champion of the rights of her sex; “A Literary 
History of Ireland,” by Dr. Douglas Hyde; “ The 
Welsh People: Their Origin, Language, and His- 
tory,” edited by Prof. Rhys and Mr. D. B. Jones, 
Q.C., M.P., which we trust will throw some light 
on the Pre-Keltic element in both people and speech ; 
two volumes on “Modern England,” by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, M.P.; some books of travel which seem 
likely to be of importance, including one on New 
Guinea by Capt. H. Cayley-Webster, and one on the 
Near East by Mr. W. Miller, whose observations are 
not unknown to our readers; “ Oversea Sketches,” 








by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame-Graham; and among 
books of verse “The Soul's Departure§ and 
other Poems” by the late Eric Mackay; 
with many novels, including one by Mrs. Dollie 
Radford, entitled “‘One Way to Love.”—Messrs. A. 
D. Innes & Co. announce a new novel by Mr. Eden 
Philpotts concerned with Dartmoor (not the prison, 
presumably) and entitled “Children of the Mist” ; 
“The World of Golf,” another volume of their 
“Isthmian Library ” ; and an account of the early 
Greek poets from Homer to Aischylus by Prof. W. 
C. Lawton, entitled “ The Successors of Homer.”— 
“The Altar of Life,” a “ first novel” and an Indian 
frontier story, will be published in the first week of 
October by Messrs. Duckworth & Co. The authoress, 
Mrs. Keith Murray, comes of a soldier family and 
has had exceptional opportunities for an effective 
nrise en scene. 


AmMoNG Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons’ announce- 
ments we may mention a book on “ Bismarck and 
the New German Empire,” by J. W. Headlam, Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge; “Jewish Religious 
Life after the Exile,” by Prof. T. K. Cheyne; “ His- 
toric New York,” a number of papers by various 
writers ;an edition of Walt Whitman, preserving 
his final arrangement of his works, and “The 
Wound Dresser,” his letters from the military 
hospitals during the War of Secession. Messrs. 
Patnam also announce a series on the model of 
“Heroes of the Nations,” called “ Heroes of the 
Reformation,” opening, of course, with Martin 
Luther, and containing, we are glad to see, a much- 
needed volume on Theodore Beza, the scholar and 
textual critic. 


M. STEPHANE MALLARME had been, 
since the death of Paul Verlaine, 
the acknowledged chief of the 
decadent or symbolist school of French poetry— 
esoteric, suggestive, and to most readers unin- 
telligible—which is one of the eccentricities of 
current literature. In ordinary life he was a good 
citizen, the teacher of English at a great Paris public 
school, and conspicuously domestic in his habits. 
His followers seem of late years to have been show- 
ing signs of defection and of reversion to the tradi- 
tions of French classicalism.—Sir C. F. Farran had 
been Chief Justice of Bombay since 1895.—Sir 
William Gray, the head of an eminent shipbuild- 
ing firm at West Hartlepool, had contested the 
borough as a Unionist candidate in 1891, but 
without success.—Sir Henry Pennell, formerly of the 
Admiralty, is credited with originating the present 
system of manning the Navy, and with a large share 
in promoting the formation of the Royal Naval 
Reserve.—Judge Thomas M. Cooley, the first President 
of the United States Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, had been Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, and was a high authority on the Constitu- 
tional law of the United States.—The Marchesa 
d’Allegri, better known by her earlier name of 
“Blanche Roosevelt,” was a novelist of some merit.— 
Mr. Norman-Neruda, son of Lady Hallé by her first 
marriage, and the latest of the victims of Alpinism, 
was a well-known animal painter, and a Liberal 
worker in connection with the Eighty Club.—To the 
murdered Empress we refer on a later page. 


OBITUARY. 








THE FRENCH AT FASHODA. 





FTER all, the French seem to have outstripped 

us in the race for Fashoda. A week ago we 
strongly urged upon Ministers the necessity of sending 
the gunboats up the Nile without a moment’s delay, 
if they were to avoid an unpleasant and delicate diplo- 
matic question. But even if they had acted with 
the greatest promptitude after the fall of Omdurman 
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they would have been too late, for on Saturday we 
received the news that Fashoda was already occupied 
by a white force believed to be French. So far we 
have had no further tidings; and as yet nobody can 
speak positively. But there does not seem to be any 
reason for questioning the fact that the white force 
in possession of Fashoda consists of the members of 
the Marchand expedition, which has been slowly 
making its way to that spot during the last four 
years. Sir Herbert Kitchener is at this moment 
making all possible speed to Fashoda with a con- 
siderable body of Egyptian soldiers, and before long 
all doubts as to the truth will be set at rest. In 
the meantime our Ministers will have to consider in 
what light they will regard this attempt on the part 
of France to plant her foot in the Nile valley. We 
do not see how even Lord Salisbury can hesitate 
as to the line he must take. Everybody knows— 
and nobody knows better than the French Govern- 
ment—that Great Britain has made formal and 
repeated declarations of the fact that she will 
not tolerate the interference of any other Power 
with that Nile valley which lies within the sphere 
of British and Egyptian influence. These declara- 
tions were first made more than three years ago, 
when we first learned that French expeditions were 
trying to “tap” the Upper Nile far above 
Khartoum. They were made by a Liberal Govern- 
ment, and they were made in language so specific 
and emphatic that no French Minister can possibly 
pretend to have misunderstood them. Since then 
similar declarations have been made, in language 
hardly less precise, by the representatives of the 
present Government. France has been assured in 
the most solemn terms that we cannot tolerate 
any outside interference with the valley of the 
Nile. It now only remains for Ministers to 
act upon the declarations to which they have 
thus committed themselves. We cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that they will fail in this plain 
duty. Greatly as they have disappointed the 
country by the weakness and hesitation they have 
displayed in many departments of their foreign 
policy, they can never venture to stultify themselves 
by receding from the position which was taken up 
not only by them but by their predecessors with 
regard to any French interference with the Upper 
Nile. 

We do not see how it is possible to offer any 
defence of the action of France in this matter. 
Fashoda lies within the region commonly known as 
the Soudan. It was Egyptian territory, in effective 
occupation, up to the time of the revolt of the 
Mahdi. That revolt cut it off for a time, but only 
for a time, from its legitimate owners. But its 
temporary severance from Egypt proper certainly did 
not convert it into waste land, and gave no Power 
on earth the right to claim it onthe ground of 
actual possession. Egypt, with the aid of 
England, has now crushed the great rebellion, 
and the Soudan by the victory of Omdurman 
has once more come under the direct control of 
the Anglo-Egyptian forces. As a natural con- 
sequence, Fashoda and the whole Nile valley up to 
the point at which the actual English sphere of 
influence is reached are restored to Egypt. To 
pretend in these circumstances that it is open to 
France or to any other Power to pick up a town 
here or there within Egyptian territory by the mere 
process of sending an exploring expedition to it 
is sheer nonsense. The contention cannot for a 
moment hold water. If we wish to see how absurd 
the pretension is we have only to recall the fact 
that if we had not conquered at Omdurman and 
destroyed the forces of the Khalifa, the latter would 
very quickly have “eaten up” the white men in 





Fashoda and put an end to the French occupation 
of the place. It is, in fact, only because we have 
conquered the Khalifa that the French exploring 
party is able to remain on the banks of the Nile. 
No one will pretend, after the experience of the 
battle of Omdurman, that a little band of a 
score of Frenchmen and two or three hundred 
CongoJese could have defied the forces of the Khalifa. 
France, upon the whole, ought to be thankful 
that the Anglo-Egyptian army reached Omdurman 
in time to prevent the utter destruction of the 
party at Fashoda. That which is most irri- 
tating to Englishmen in connection with this 
affair is the fatuous character of the tactics 
employed by the French. They have known, ever 
since the warning given them by Sir Edward 
Grey in 1595, that they could only establish them- 
selves upon the Nile at the cost of a war with 
this country. They desire such a war no more than 
we do ourselves, and yet they have taken no step to 
avert therisk of it. They have apparently pursued a 
dangerous and reckless course, secure in their know- 
ledge that they could at any moment draw back and 
that in the meantime they could cause irritation and 
annoyance, if not positive injury, to Great Britain. 
It seems to us that this is not a wise or a dignified 
course for a great nation to pursue. It savours far 
more of the impotent anger of a child than of the 
fixed purpose of aman. As we pointed out a week 
ago, before the news from Fashoda had reached this 
country, the policy of persistent unfriendliness to- 
wards England which France has seen fit to pursue 
for several years past, if it has not done any real 
harm to England, has certainly done no good to 
France herself. 

Our earnest hope is that Frenchmen will have the 
wisdom to see that they have placed themselves in a 
false position, and will take early steps to get out of 
it. In this country there is certainly no desire to 
humiliate them or to create any difficulties in the 
way of their withdrawal. But there ought to be no 
misunderstanding upon one point. We see that some 
French journals seem to think that, though France 
cannot continue to occupy Fashoda, she may make 
her temporary and, in a certain sense, her surrepti- 
tious capture of the place a justification for claiming 
compensation in some other quarter. This theory 
can hardly be accepted by Great Britain. It might 
have been possible to maintain it if France had 
never been warned by this country of the light in 
which it regarded the expedition to Fashoda. After 
that warning it would be putting a premium upon a 
policy of deliberate and underhand unfriendliness if 
we were to allow the contention that this hasty 
scramble behind our backs, and behind the back of 
the Khalifa himself, into a place rightly belonging to 
Egypt, could give France any claim for compensa- 
tion elsewhere. We have no desire to quarrel with 
the French; but it is the manifest duty of her 
Majesty’s Ministers to stand by their formal declara- 
tions, and to insist, courteously but firmly, on the 
withdrawal of the French expedition from « place 
where it has no right to be. 








THE LATEST SACRIFICE TO ANARCHISM. 


— - oe —— 


HE crime committed last Saturday on the quay 

at Geneva may rank among the most futile as 

well as the most malignant of Anarchist misdeeds, 
It is not the least serious consequence of the 
Monarchical reaction which marks the closing years 
of this century that by exaggerating the dignity and 
importance of royal personages it makes them a 
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conspicuous target for the weapons of the assassin. 
In the present case the assassin cannot even console 
himself with the reflection that he has removed a ruler, 
and so disturbed the equilibrium of a bourgeois State. 
Luccheni had marked Prince Henry of Orleans 
as his victim—a prince whose “removal” would 
at best have only destroyed one remote and potential 
danger to the present “ bowrgeois society ” in France. 
Failing to find him, he seized the opportunity un- 
expectedly offered by the brief visit of the Empress 
of Austria to Geneva. His victim was marked out 
among Royalties by her rare beauty and personal 
charm. She hated the usages of Courts; she was 
conspicuous for her simplicity of life, for her 
nervous energy, which found an outlet not 
merely in exceptional distinction in physical exer- 
cises but in varied intellectual activity as well. 
She had had the good fortune, almost unique among 
Princesses, to be wooed and married wholly and 
solely for herself. Disillusioned and disheartened 
by the social atmosphere of the Viennese Court, she 
had appeared but rarely in the Austrian capital 
since her silver wedding, nineteen years ago. Her 
married life had opened with every prospect of happi- 
ness; it had seen terrible national disasters, through- 
out which she had exhibited splendid courage ; it had 
been finally marked by the most terrible calamity 
that can befall a mother—the suicide, amid an un- 
savoury scandal, of her only and much-loved son. 
She had sought distraction in travel and in study: 
she had almost decided to fix her abode by the lake 
which inspired Rousseau and Byron, and virtually to 
retire from the world. This is the lady whose 
brilliant life, already spoilt by terrible disasters, has 
been ended by the assassin’s dagger as one of the 
victims in the war against “bourgeois society.” 
Surely no victim could have been more innocent or 
less appropriate. 

The horror of the crime need not be exaggerated 
by supposing either that the murderer knew much 
of the life of his victim or that he calculated on the 
exemption from the death penalty which is enjoyed 
by murderers in the Canton of Geneva. In itself, 
however, the deed is so shocking that the attention 
may possibly be absorbed by its personal and human 
aspects to the exclusion of possible political results. 
On the Emperor, loyalty to whom among all sections 
of his people is rapidly being left as the sole 
bond of the Dual Monarchy, the loss falls as 
the final, and perhaps the crushing, blight on a 
career that has seen disasters personally un- 
merited and domestic sorrows happily rare in 
human life. It is the final blow to a Jubilee 
celebration which seemed already to be melancholy 
enough. The work of 1867—which the Empress’s 
influence had actively furthered—is rapidly and 
visibly going to pieces. Hungary is preparing to 
barricade herself against Austrian commerce, or, as 
an alternative, taking a course which would ensure 
to her Government the decisive voice in determining 
Austrian policy: Bohemia is rising in revolt against 
German domination, while the Germans of Austria 
hint not obscurely at future secession to the empire 
which has displaced the Hapsburg hegemony in 
Germany: race hatreds are more acute than ever 
all over both halves of the empire, and behind them 
all is the menacing spectre of militant Socialism. The 
fiftieth year of Franz Josef’s reign is gloomier even 
than those which were marked by the loss of Lom- 
bardy and the defeat of Sadowa. It is certain 
that the late Empress, though a devout Catholic, 
did not share the detestation of Hungary that is 
now fashionable in Court and clerical circles in 
Austria. Not only had she an enthusiastic admir- 
ation—based on common sympathy in sport—for 
the Hungarian people, but her teacher of the Magyar 








language was actually a Jew, and in the coming 
troubles with Clericals and Anti-Semites she 
might still have been a moderating influence. As 
it was, her death can only make things worse for 
the peace of the Dual Monarchy. The Emperor 
may abdicate, and his successor assuredly cannot be 
so strong as his uncle, nor so popular, nor so Liberal 
and so fair. 

We do not yet know how far the loss of the 
Empress may affect the position in the Dual 
Monarchy. Two other effects of it, which are already 
manifest, are of ill omen for the peace of Europe. 
Though Anarchism is diametrically opposed to Social 
Democracy in aims and methods alike, it is quite as 
easy to confound the two as it is to cry “atheist” 
at any sort of unorthodox religionist; and the 
crime of Luccheni is already being exploited by 
the German Emperor as an argument for further 
measures against the Socialist propaganda, which 
were known to be in contemplation. And there is 
the usual outcry for an international extradition 
treaty, or an international league against Anarchists. 
Now, nobody detests Anarchists of the Luccheni 
type more than we do, or would more gladly see 
them incapacitated for mischief. But it is a 
difficult matter to define “‘ Anarchism ” in due legal 
terms; and German chancelleries do not think as 
Englishmen, and Swiss, and French Liberals do on 
freedom of speech and of the Press. A treaty, even 
if made, might give rise to demands which could 
nct be granted by any nation with a respect for 
political freedom, and which, if refused, might 
occasion serious friction. What we fear is that 
encroachments will be made on the liberty and 
Liberalism of the Swiss Federal Government, and 
indirectly, therefore, on the welfare and neutrality 
of Switzerland. And there is the still more visible 
danger that a check may be put on the migration 
of Italian workmen which marks every spring on the 
great Alpine routes, and without which the industries 
of Switzerland, France, and Austria would be in a 
bad way indeed. Already the Italian workmen in 
Carniola have suffered for the crime of their com- 
patriot. They were regarded as blacklegs before: 
they are regarded as potential murderers now. 
Protectionism and its accompanying race-hatreds are 
bad enough as it is. It is lamentable that they 
should both be intensified by the purposeless crime 
of a fanatic. 








LICENSING SESSIONS. 





Lie by year, as justices are called upon to 
grant new licences or renewals, the moderate 
temperance reformer cannot but regret that the law 
has gone so long unamended, owing to the unpopu- 
larity of the extreme demands of the United King- 
dom Alliance. Local veto might or might not be 
an effective means of entirely suppressing the drink 
traffic, but there are ways in which the traffic 
might be regulated and some of its worst abuses 
removed without waiting for the more complete 
conversion of public opinion. Lord Peel’s Com- 
mission ought to report before very long, and the 
Government will be forced to make its recom- 
mendations the basis for legislation. We are 
approaching therefore a critical epoch in a 
ance history, and it may not be out of place 
to consider briefly how the law stands, and how a 
Government pledged against local veto may be fairly 
asked to alter it. We venture to direct the atten- 
tion of others besides lawyers to a useful little book 
by Mr. Christie which has just been published, in 
which an attempt has been made, with considerable 
success, to state the law at once briefly, systematically, 
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and even to laymen not unintelligibly.* Every- 
one knows that justices have had, since “Sharpe v. 
Wakefield,” a wide discretion as to the grant or 
renewal of ordinary or alehouse licences. They 
cannot, indeed, make it a general rule either to 
grant no new licences or to renew no old ones, and 
thus introduce prohibition without consulting the 
people. Each application must be considered on its 
merits, though not necessarily on strict legal evidence. 
There can be no doubt that many neighbourhoods 
have more public-houses than they require, and the 
only difficulty in these cases is to decide which 
houses are least needed. In Birmingham the brewers 
have come to the aid of the Bench by selecting 
certain of the less profitable houses and sacrificing 
the licences, hoping to recoup themselves by decrease 
in working expenses and increased trade in the others. 
But this method cannot be always available. One of 
the readiest means of choosing which houses are most 
needed would be a development of the American 
high-licensing system. Exacting special payment 
by a particular applicant, as the justices did in one 
recent case, is open to obvious objection; but if the 
justices were able to fix a higher duty, to be paid by 
all applicants equally, they would have a simple way 
of discovering which are fittest to survive. They 
would still, of course, be able to act on their own 
judgment where the materials for forming a con- 
clusion were available. The justices have an absolute 
discretion as to whether renewed licences should be 
granted for six days or for seven; aud if high- 
licensing were adopted they could, by making the 
seven-day licence considerably more expensive, reduce 
the facilities for Sunday drinking. 

There are, however, many cases where they have 
no discretion, or a discretion so limited as to be 
useless. The worst case is that of the old beer- 
houses which obtained their licences before 1869 ; 
justices have to go on licensing these places year 
after year, though they are convinced that they are 
not needed, that they are so situated as to make 
police supervision difficult, or that they are so con- 
structed as to give no proper accommodation to the 
public. This is a crying evil, and we can see no 
reason whatever for keeping the law as itis. It may 
be urged that the owners have a vested interest, 
and they may possibly have some claim for compen- 
sation, but, whether with or without compensation, 
the privilege should be got rid of. It is, again, 
a matter for grave consideration whether the justices’ 
discretion should not be made absolute as to the 
grant or renewal of grocers’ licences and other off- 
licences. The enormous multiplication of these 
licences is such that before many years grocers will 
be the chief retailers of all forms of intoxicating 
liquor, except perhaps beer. They usually sell better 
liquor than the publicans, or sell it more cheaply, 
and their business is conducted without noise or 
other nuisance to surrounding householders. But the 
facilities which they offer are none the less tempta- 
tions, and it is probable that the off-licences are 
mainly responsible for the increase of drunkenness 
among women. Many people think they are a 
principal cause of the increase of spirit—as dis- 
tinguished from beer—drinking which has been so 
notable during the last ten years. There are so 
many of them—often in side streets—that the police 
cannot possibly watch them properly, and the compe- 
tition with the big firms who have branches in every 
“shopping ” street must tend to induce the smaller 
grocers to push their liquor trade in improper ways. 
The profit on tea and other groceries has been so 





* **Licensing Practice (Retail Sales) Procedure and Evidence in 
Application, and Prosecutions under the Intoxicating Liquor Licensing 
Acts (England and Wales), with Statutes and Forms,” by O. F 
Christie. London: Grant Richards. 








“ent”? that spirits are often the most important 
source of the grocer’s net income. 

Bat should the licensing power be left to the 
justices or transferred to the county and borough 
councils? The House of Lords prevented the 
power being given to the reformed corporations 
by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. It is 
curious to note that on that occasion they were sus- 
tained by Mr. Gladstone, who told the electors of 
Newark that he “could not understand upon 
what principles it could be wise to place the 
licensing of public-houses in the hands of a 
common council, elected .by a class of men 
who are necessarily under the influence of the 
keepers of the public - houses.” Some people 
think the Lords were right; that it would have been 
very unfortunate if the temperance question had 
been fought out at every municipal election. On the 
whole, it would perhaps have been better that muni- 
cipal elections should be disturbed by this awkward 
matter rather than national elections; but we doubt 
whether, when the issues placed before the electors 
were local, practical, and direct, there would have 
been the constant electoral disputes about public- 
houses which some people fancy. The present 
position is in many ways most unsatisfactory. The 
meeting of the justices is not a court. They “are 
not a court at all,” said Lord Halsbury in the 
Dover case. ‘ They may, and constantly do, receive 
evidence not on oath.” They ‘were not occupy- 
ing the position of judges at all, but were exercising 
the discretionary jurisdiction as to how many public- 
houses they would permit in a district, or what 
persons should carry them on.” State their fane- 
tions in this way, as the Lord Chancellor does, 
and it is difficult to see why justices should any 
longer be encumbered by this non-judicial function 
now that their other administrative duties have been 
taken away. The elected councils are quite as 
responsible bodies, and are more likely to under- 
stand the requirements of the people. In 1885 the 
Government thought it necessary, when they pro- 
posed to transfer the licensing power to County 
Councils, to make provision at the same time for 
compensation, but subsequent experience must have 
convinced them that County Councils are not more 
revolutionary, but simply more competent, than the 
justices. Especially necessary is it that the appeal 
to Quarter Sessions should be abolished. The local 
justices are frequently over-ridden by a smaller body 
of justices in Quarter Sessions, whose only qualifi- 
cation for sitting on an appellate tribunal is that 
they know less of the circumstances of the district. 
Since Quarter Sessions lost their other administra- 
tive functions, the attendance of justices has, natur- 
ally enough, declined, and the non-Quarter Sessions 
boroughs especially feel the appeal to be a real 
grievance. We do not doubt that if these changes 
were made the number of liquor sellers would not 
merely cease to increase but would actually diminish— 
diminish more rapidly, perhaps, than if we had carried 
the Veto Bill. 








CRETE AND THE CONCERT. 


TY\HE peaceable compliance with Admiral Noel’s 

demands on the part of the Turkish authorities 
at Candia averts what might have proved to be the 
commencement of a final and rapid settlement of the 
Cretan problem. We believe, indeed, that the last 
stage in the solution is in sight; but we must wait 
awhile for its completion. The trial of the accused 
ringleaders by a mixed Commission is a regrettable 
corollary of the existence of the Concert, and opens 
up the way for a series of fresh manceuvres on the 
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part of the Porte, which may hamper the Powers 
once more. Under other conditions, with a more 
vigorous Foreign Minister, and with England less 
exposed to the suspicion of Europe, we could have 
wished that the Turk had continued recalcitrant, 
and tried British endurance up to breaking strain. 
But, given the present international situation, it is 
useless for England even to ask for a mandate to 
execute the will of Europe, though she has a perfect 
right to take her own revenge for the insult to her flag. 
The episode of Candia, however, opens up a new 
stage in the Cretan problem, and brings the Powers 
once more into sharp conflict with the Porte. Happily, 
the line taken in the Porte’s circulars published this 
week is one that even the most obstructive members 
of the Concert must see to be hopeless. The charges 
against British good faith, if they were accepted 
by the other Powers, which is not likely, would only 
isolate us, and remove our scruples as to acting 
alone. We could not, even to maintain the peace 
of Europe, put up with the slaughter of our soldiers 
by Turkish irregulars or fanatical Mohammedans 
under the patronage and presence of Turkish regular 
troops. We should have to obtain satisfaction and 
inflict punishment, and request the other Powers to 
stand aside. Our mere negation of the suggestion 
of a blockade in 1896 caused it to disappear; what 
might we not do if our Government were compelled 
to speak with decision? The fiat refusal to witk- 
draw the Turkish troops merely brings forward the 
fact that they must go. Had the Porte temporised, 
the question would have been shelved again. As it 
is, the attention of Europe is called to the fact that 
they are the gravest element of danger in the island; 
not merely because they are servants of a Govern- 
ment whose wishes the scheme of the admirals sets 
at defiance, but because they are without pay or 
proper supplies. The time-expired men want to get 
home; the Admirals (very properly) will not admit 
fresh troops to take their place. The result is that 
the soldiers in the island are tried too severely even 
for the habitual endurance of the Turk. There are 
simple ways of coercing the Porte which the Concert 
has never yet ventured to exercise. There is the 
seizure of Smyrna, or the occupation of Mitylene; 
. there is the simpler method of deporting the troops 
in question toa Turkish port. To the latter course 
there would probably be little resistance among the 
men themselves. All three courses imply, of course. 
that the Porte is not a full member of the Family of 
Nations, but a member which has been put under 
the supervision of a conseil de famille. But 
that is implied already by the existence of the 
Concert of Europe. So again, the proposal by the 
Porte of a Christian Governor, who is to be an 
Ottoman subject, with a Mussulman and a Christian 
Vice-Governor under him, is virtually the revival of 
the scheme which failed in February, 1897. The 
Porte, in short, has done some service by formulating 
the impossible. The danger is that the Powers may 
delay, as before, in settling on the preliminaries of the 
alternative. We hardly suppose, however, that the 
four Powers still actively engaged in the work of 
trying to administer Crete will differ about the 
first steps to be taken. We are alittle more 
doubtful about the course likely to be taken 
by the two who have not withdrawn from 
the Concert, though they have retired from its 
work. We believe, however, that they will not 
now offer serious opposition. The publicists of 
Vienna may grumble, and those of Buda-Pesth may 
rage, at the humiliation inflicted on the Turk. But 
the Dual Monarchy has far too many troubles of its 
own to take part in the settlement of the local strife 
of Crete. We do not know whether the German 
Emperor may not see, in the prospect of a conflict 





between the Porte and a body of which he is a 
member, danger to his policy at Constantinople, and 
to that visit to the Holy Land in which he is to shine 
forth—at a cost of five-and-twenty thousand pounds 
to his impecunious entertainer—as the conciliator of 
the Christian, the Mohammedan, and the Jew. Butwe 
can hardly suppose that the Emperor or the German 
Press will imagine that we can permit the possibility 
of the recurrence of an attack on our troops and 
flag. We do not believe in the reported defection of 
Italy from the Concert, though Italy has plenty 
of grave troubles at home. As a Mediterranean 
Power she cannot afford to withdraw. We fear most 
from the impending Ministerial—and possibly Presi- 
dential—erisis in France, and from the divided 
counsels which have for some time past interfered 
with Russian policy at Constantinople. but, after 
all, the divided attention of the Governments will 
leave much to the Admirals; and in this case they 
are far more efficient than the diplomatists. 

One difticulty has been prominently brought for- 
ward as the result of the Candian outbreak. What is 
to become of the 40,000 Mohammedans of Crete ? 
Left to themselves they will continue to be at civil 
war with the Christians ; emigrated to other parts of 
the Turkish Empire they will be a fresh element of 
danger among an alien and probably non-Hellenic 
population. It may be answered that their 
fanaticism, partly overcome by Colonel Chermside’s 
efforts to open a market, which were described 
some months ago in our columns, is always 
being stirred up afresh from Constantinople 
and would be let alone were Crete once free from 
Turkish control. But it is just possible that homes 
might be offered to some of them in Cyprus. That 
island, hitherto useless, seems to be destined to 
become the refuge of oppressed nationalities— 
Caucasian Quakers or Dukhobortsi, as well as of 
Armenians. It would probably support a much 
larger population, and under the British flag Moslem 
fanaticism would have no stimulant. 








FINANCE. 

HE fortnightly settlement, which began on 
Monday, confirmed the opinion we have so 
often expressed in this column, that, in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, there has been no real 
increase of business upon the Stock Exchange, for 
the speculative account open was found to be just as 
small as ever, and the demand for new loans was 
exceedingly slight. Members of the Stock Exchange 
and professional operators outside have been much 
impressed by the fact that an agreement between 
this country and .Germany has been signed, and by 
the report that the British and Portuguese Govern- 
ments have arranged in some way for the acquisition 
by this country of Delagoa Bay. In consequence, 
there has been a very considerable rise in the 
prices of all South African securities. West Austra- 
lians have also risen; but the general public has 

remained aloof. 

Nothing is really known respecting the terms of 
the Anglo-German agreement, and though it is every- 
where believed that Delagoa Bay is to be acquired, 
there is no definite official announcement to that 
effect. Moreover, the Turkish attack upon the British 
troops in Crete and the renewed anxieties in France 
have all warned the public that caution is still desir- 
able. The City refuses to believe that there will be any 
serious trouble between this country and France on 
account of Fashoda, even if the white men reported 
to have reached that place turn out to be French. 
The City clings to the belief that the French 
will recognise that they have not a tittle of right to 
seize the place, and will retire. But the state of 
affairs in France itself is considered very grave. 
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The Czar’s proposal, the utter break-down of Spain, 
the Anglo-German agreement, and the smashing of 
the Khalifa, have all brought about a dissatisfied 
state of mind in France. And, in addition to 
all this, the extraordinary delay and indecision in 
agreeing upon the revision of the Dreyfus case 
lead to the fear that something very unpleasant 
may happen. At all events the Paris Bourse is prac- 
tically paralysed, and consequently the Continental 
markets generally and to some extent our own are 
affected. Even the South African market has given 
way somewhat. Prices are still very much higher 
than they were a week ago, but they are not at 
their best. In the American market, also, there has 
been some decline, although American purchases in 
London of American railroad securities continue 
upon a considerable scale. Still, money is growing 
very scarce in New York, and it is feared thatit may 
become very dear and difficult to borrow, and conse- 
quently there has been a decided restriction of 
business compared with a week ago. In the middle 
of the week, however, there was an improvement in 
New York consequent upon the spread of the con- 
viction that a good deal of gold will be imported 
from Europe. Private telegrams have been received 
in the City this week by some of the leading houses 
interested in South America which give assurance 
that both the Chilian and the Argentine Govern- 
ments are determined to settle their differences 
amicably, and that if the Commission fails to do so, 
the matter will be referred, as provided by treaty, 
to the Queen for arbitration. In the meantime, 
while the belief lasted that a settlement was 
imminent, the prices rose rapidly. When these war 
rumours sprang up there was a sharp fall, and since 
then there has been some recovery. 

The Money market continues somewhat uncertain 
as to the probable course of rates in the immediate 
future. At one time it is thought that a good deal of 
gold will have to be shipped to New York, and then 
rates will rise. At another time it is supposed that 
a much smaller amount will suffice and rates decline. 
Meanwhile in New York itself everything points 
towards very much higher rates, and a probable 
large import of gold. The banks are very poorly 
supplied. There is a large demand, as always 
happens at this time of the year, for moving the 
crops. There is an exceedingly great scarcity of 
legal tender paper money, and gold is being paid 
out in such considerable amounts that it seems 
almost certain that gold will have to be imported from 
London. On the other hand, it is to be noted that 
there is a great accumulation of money in the 
Treasury. Practically, after allowing for the legal 
tender note reserve, there is over thirty-eight mil- 
lions sterling for which the Treasury has no present 
use. The natural course would be to lodge on 
deposit a very considerable proportion of this 
immense sum with the banks, especially with the 
leading banks of New York, so as to ease the 
stringency there. But in order to entitle a bank to 
obtain deposits from the Treasury the bank must 
lodge with the Treasury as security interest-bearing 
bonds of the United States, and at the present time 
the banks find it practically impossible to buy very 
many of these bonds. The fact is the more curious 
because the Government has only lately issued a war 
loan for forty millions sterling. It appears, how- 
ever, that up to September Ist only fifteen millions 
sterling of these bonds had actually been issued. 
And it appears further that the banks have been 
able to obtain of this fifteen millions sterling consider- 
ably under three millions sterling. Thus the banks 
find it very difficult to obtain the kind of security 
upon which the Treasury insists, and hence the 
banks are not being assisted by the Treasury 
as might reasonably be expected. It will be re- 
collected that Mr. Gage, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
is himself a banker of great experience and high 
reputation, and it may safely be assumed that he is 
disposed to give all possible help to the banks. The 
money is locked up idle in the Treasury. Thus, 








owing to the curious financial arrangements of the 
American Government, it is quite possible that 
there may be a real money scarcity in New York at 
a time when the Government has considerably over 
thirty millions sterling lying idle in its vaults, for 
which, indeed, it has absolutely no present use, 
although by-and-by there will be employment for 
it. But for the time being it is simply lying idle. 

The India Council continues to sell its drafts 
with great success. It offered for tender on Wednes- 
day thirty-five lacs and the applications exceeded 160 
lacs. The whole amount offered for tender was dis- 
posed of, the bills fetching Is. 4d. per rupee and the 
telegraphic transfers ls, 4,',d. per rupee. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


YATURDAY.—As Mr. Chamberlain has not dis- 
‘J claimed the reports of his interviews with the 
New York journalists, it may fairly be assumed that 
these reports are correct, and that he did really say 
the things imputed to him. Naturally, people are 
asking why he should have said these things and in 
this fashion, and it is perhaps equally natural that 
the common explanation is one not very flattering to 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. The popular idea is that 
he is trying to force Lord Salisbury’s hand, and to 
compel him to take a less favourable view of the 
Czar’s manifesto than he happens to have done. It is 
curious that when Mr. Chamberlain does or says any- 
thing the meaning of which is not apparent on the 
surface, the world instantly jumps to the conclusion 
that he is inspired by motives of hostility towards 
some of his own colleagues. 

Sunday.—The horror which the news of the foul 
crime at Geneva has caused is universal. The ill- 
fated Empress of Austria lived so far apart from 
politics and political questions that she might justly 
have been regarded as being exempt from anything 
in the nature of political animosities. Apart from 
the personal aspect of her assassination, the crime 
is a most deplorable one, for it must weaken Italy 
still further in the eyes of Europe, and unhappily 
Italy was already more than sufficiently weakened. 
But it is, of course, the personal aspect of this 
hideous deed that attracts most attention. No 
royal couple have been so heavily afflicted during 
the present century as the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria. They have positively seemed to be pursued 
by a tragical fate, and this violent death of the 
Empress at the very moment when the Emperor 
was about to celebrate his jubilee literally shocks 
mankind. 

There was a great sensation yesterday when 
the news arrived from Omdurman respecting the 
presence of the French at Fashoda. It is impossible 
to question the gravity of this news. Now that the 
French are actually on the spot—for of that fact there 
seems to be no reasonable doubt—it is in London 
and Paris, and not on the Nile, that the question 
will have to be fought out. France has already 
received full and explicit warning of the light in 
which this Government would regard any attempt 
on her part to encroach upon the Nile valley. 
Unless, therefore, Lord Salisbury is going to surpass 
all his previous performances in the shape of 
“graceful surrenders,” our position is one not to 
be mistaken. No doubt the French rely upon the 
success with which they employed similar tactics 
in West Africa, and labour under the belief that by 
presenting real or pretended “ accomplished facts” 
they can induce Lord Salisbury once more to recede. 
But in this case I imagine that they are reckoning 
without their host. Even Lord Salisbury will hardly 
dare to sacrifice the interests of the country on 
the Nile. 

Monday.—Sir Herbert Kitchener has certainly 
a high-handed way with the representatives of the 
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Press. It is difficult to know what good reason he 
can give for his peremptory order to all the special 
correspondents to quit the Soudan. It was only 
under strong pressure from home that he allowed 
any correspondents to accompany the army, and he 
is evidently resolved to get rid of them at the 
earliest possible moment. No sensible person will 
think that newspaper correspondents should be 
allowed to hamper a general in the field. But there 
is not the smallest ground for supposing that any 
of the correspondents recently at Khartoum have 
abused the privileges that were accorded them, 
whilst undoubtedly their presence with the army 
has been of great use not only to the general public 
but more particularly to the friends of the soldiers. 
It is difficult to understand any good reason, 
except positive lack of means of transport, that 
can justify the refusal of the Sirdar to allow the 
correspondents to proceed up the Nile. We are 
entering upon a new phase of the Soudan Question 
in which an accurate representation of the facts will 
be of special importance. General Kitchener cannot 
see everything for himself, and, even if he could,a 
single voice is not so influential as many voices. The 
Sirdar may yet have reason to regret his precipitate 
action with regard to the correspondents recently at 
the front. 

So far the Paris Press has taken the news from 
Fashoda quietly. It is to be hoped that it will 
remain in this frame of mind to the end; but it is 
highly desirable that no time should be lost in 
reaflirming the position of Great Britain. Unfor- 
tunately, with a deserted Foreign Office and 
absentee Ministers public affairs can scarcely 
receive the attention which, in such a crisis as 
the present, they ought to have. Who, for ex- 
ample, is responsible at this moment for the 
management of our part in the affairs of Crete? 
The situation there is certainly serious enough to 
demand a meeting of the Cabinet. But the Cabinet, 
like the House of Commons itself, meets with scant 
respect at the hands of the present Prime Minister. 

Tuesday.—It begins to look as though we should 
not have much trouble with the French at Fashoda. 
Of course, the wilder of the Parisian journals are 
assuming that France has now established herself 
upon the Nile, and that, once there, she is in as good a 
position as England in Egypt. But the saner portion 
of the Press sees the matter in a clearer light, and 
simply regards the dash of a “ scientific expeditioa” 
upon Fashoda as furnishing an opportunity for some 
“give and take” in other directions. This theory, 
however, is clearly inadmissible. We cannot allow 
the assumed success of Captain Marchand to lead us 
into a series of negotiations like those which were 
dragged on at such weary length over the question 
of the Niger, and which ended in so unsatisfactory a 
manner for us. At present Lord Salisbury’s friends 
are inclined to be jubilant. They connect the 
victory at Omdurman in some mysterious way 
with his management of foreign affairs, and they 
regard the dismissal of Li Hung Chang as a great 
British triumph at Pekin. This may be so; but 
undoubtedly Lord Salisbury is never very long 
in the mood for blowing hot; and it would be 
a great mistake to give him any fresh excuse for 
buying a quiet life by the surrender of any of 
the national interests. 

A portentous story has, I am told, appeared in 
a Scot¢h newspaper to the effect that a Liberal 
Cabinet Minister—of course an ex-Minister—has 
joined the Unionist party. This is eminently a case 
in which it is justifiable to cry out for the name. 
The members of the late Government are in a state 
of absolute ignorance as to the identity of the 
gentleman to whom the Scot¢h story has reference. 
It has been suggested, however, that his name is 
Harris. Since writing the above I have come across 
a statement in a weekly paper which gives the 
name of Mr. Arnold Morley in connection with 
the story. There is only one word of comment 
is a word I do not like to 


possible, and it 





use to a well-meaning and honourable contemporary. 
It was, however, a favourite word with Squire 
Burchell of lamented memory. Nobody will be 
more amazed than Mr. Arnold Morley to hear of 
the romance that has been woven about his name. 
Wednesday.—At last the Government seems to 
have acted with some vigour in Crete, and that 
precious personage Edhem Pasha has learned what 
is thought of his part in the recent massacres, 
He has not been hanged, as he ought to have been. 
The moral courage which is required to enable an 
English officer to perform a deed of this kind is a 
rare quality in these days. But, at least, Edhem 
has received fair warning that we are in earnest 
in demanding full reparation for the lives of our 
soldiers and sailors, and Admiral Noel will have to 


carry out his threats to the uttermost. Probably 
the Cretan Question will now be brought to 
an abrupt termination. The Sultan, through 


his agents, has made it clearly impossible that 
Europe should any longer tolerate the continuance 
in any form of Mussulman rule in the island; and 
the sooner Prince George is installed as Governor’ 
the better. 

Things do not look so well with regard to the 
Upper Nile this morning. The French papers are 
beginning to declare that having gone to Fashoda, 
M. Marchand will stay there. Seeing that France 
was warned more than three years ago -that to 
take this course would mean war between the two 
countries, it is difficult to believe that any French 
public man can be in earnest in upholding the right of 
an unauthorised expedition of his fellow-countrymen 
to seize and occupy territory which belongs to Egypt 
and is officially recognised by the rest of the world 
as being under the protection of Great Britain. But 
as our Foreign Secretaries, both nominal and actual, 
are holiday-making just now, we shall probably have 
to wait some time before the rights of England in 
this matter are formally asserted. 

Thursday.—That matters have reached a critical 
point in Crete is obvious. Yesterday afternoon the 
news of the Sultan’s insolent circulars, laying the 
blame for the disturbances upon the English, and 
flatly refusing to withdraw his troops, caused a 
mild sensation. It seemed, indeed, as though 
another four and twenty hours might see us at 
war with the Unspeakable one. But things look 
rather better this morning. The Turk generally 
yields when he sees that he has no chance of 
winning; and so long as the admirals act together 
there is little risk of warlike operations being neces- 
sary. The risk will come if there are any signs 
of holding back on the part of any of the Great 
Powers, for in that case Eng’%id will have to act 
alone. Whatever happens she must have full 
reparation for the outrages committed at Candia 
last week. 

The interesting announcement that the Guardian 
is to be reduced if price to threepence has excited 
some surprise. Certainly if there is a good six- 
pennyworth to be found anywhere in the English 
Press it is in the Guardian. That paper now holds 
its own easily in the front rank of weekly journalism, 
and those of us who have comparatively little sym- 
pathy with some of its views would deplore the fact 
if the reduction of price were to be followed by any 
falling-off in the quality of the newspaper itself. 
That, however, is not at all likely to be the case, and 
it only remains, therefore, to wish for the Guardian 
a prolonged and prosperous career under the new 
conditions. 

Friday.—The Times Pekin correspondent again 
gives us news of British weakness in connection with 
the Niu-Chwang railway concession. Our Govern- 
ment has apparently withdrawn its objections to 
the ridiculous conditions imposed by Russia, and as a 
consequence the construction of this important line 
is taken out of English hands and transferred to the 
control of Russia. To add to the mortification 
which this surrender must naturally cause, there is 





the fact that not more than a few weeks ago Lord 
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Salisbury and his colleagues professed to be quite 
firm on this subject. Once more, however, they 
have “put their foot down” only in order to take it 
up again. Mr. Pike Pease might find it of some 
advantage to explain this last glorious achievement 
of the Government of which he wishes to become the 
thick-and-thin supporter to the electors at Darlington. 

It is to be hoped that in Crete, at all events, 
there will be no more of this cowardice on the part 
of English Ministers. It is good news that the 
Sultan has once more taken to all-night sittings. 
These mean that he is in a bad fright. So much the 
better. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


-) 


N°v that the last paper has been read in the 
pt hardest- working sections of the British 
Association it is time to record our impressions of 
the Bristol meeting. Attended by some 2,500 people, 
it counts among the moderately large class. The 
weather has been exceptionally propitious, and the 
hospitality boundless. On all sides we hear the 
enthusiastic appreciation by our foreign visitors of 
the beauty of the city and its surroundings, of 
the amiability and soft, pleasant speech of the 
inhabitants, of the cordiality of their hosts, and of 
the happy combination of business and pleasure that 
is so characteristic of such meetings in our country. 
It is a good thing that representatives of “les in- 
tellectuels” of divers nations should meet often 
in this way, and so counteract, however little, 
the mischief wrought by low class journalists, ever 
bent on flattering national vanity by encouraging 
international hatred. 

Of the matter of the Presidential address it is too 
late to speak, for it is in everyone's hands; and 
everyone is competent, to the best of his intellectual 
powers, to judge of its merits for himself. But if 
our attempts to appreciate it at this period would 
be impertinent, it is interesting to note the general 
impression it has left among the members of the 
Association. Sir William Crookes’s voyage into the 
regions of economics has found severe critics, as re- 
gards both the inadequacy of his facts and the exces- 
sive breadth of his conclusions, some of our colonial 
visitors being especially strong in denouncing the 
imputation that their countries could fail in the 
prospective duty of supplying the empire with 
breadstuffs. The President's account of the progress 
of physics and chemistry, the Siamese twins of 
science that cannot be parted and remain alive, 
was full of interest; and the audience were delighted 
to hear from his own lips that, after finding thallium 
some thirty years ago, the veteran researcher had 
added a second metal—monium—to his victories. 
For his remarks on telepathy, Sir William's pluck 
in approaching a subject so generally tabooed in 
scientific circles was generaliy commended ; but any 
hopes that he may have had of effecting converts 
must have been disappointed. The physiologists 
have added several to the old list of five recognised 
senses by a closer analysis of these, especially that of 
touch ; but this is merely analysis, not the discovery 
of new sensations. It is in vain that the advocates 
of telepathy accumulate mountains of personal 
experience and columns of statistics, stayed by 
arguments from the law of probabilities, so long as 
most of us have no experience of that additional 
unrecognised sense which is seemingly needed to 
apprehend the phenomena they describe. Talk toa 
man born blind of the beauties of colour, to a born 
deaf mute (trained in lip-reading, of course) of the 
inspiration of music; they will probably pay more 
attention to you than the average intelligent man to 
stories of telepathy, which even Sir William’s friends 
would admit shade off into regions of boundless 
credulity and deception. 

Of the sectional presidential addresses, two pos- 














sess that interest which is alone given by a touch of 
human nature. Felix Mendelssohn in the first half 
of this century thought to spare (!) his sister's 
feelings by publishing her songs under his name. 
In the closing years of the 1800's Professors Ayrton 
and Welldon proudly acknowledge that, for a large 
part of the interesting facts they present, they are 
indebted to the assiduous labour of their respec- 
tive wives. To alter George Meredith’s phrase, 
our intellectual classes have not only left Seraglio 
Bay, but they have doubled Cape Turk, and 
are fast sinking that hideous promontory below 
the horizon. Ayrton, the physicist and mathe- 
matician, dealt with the odoriferous properties 
mainly of metals; and, by the way, refuted the 
time-honoured belief that a grain of musk would 
scent a room for unlimited years without losing 
a particle of weight. This old crux has therefore 
passed into the interesting cabinet of exploded 
mares’ nests, where it will lie side by side with 
King Charles II.’s problem, “ Why can you put 
two live goldfish into a globe full of water without 
overflow or increase of weight?" Welldon, the 
zoologist, dealt with the laws of probabilities 
as applied to cases of variation in crabs; but a 
large part of his address was occupied with the 
description and classification of the frequencies 
with which different numbers turn up when dice 
are thrown twelve at a time. It is interesting 
to note that sections so apparently remote 
as A and D should have, as it were, inter- 
changed methods on so important an occasion 
as the choice of a subject for the presidential 
address. 

We have previously adverted to the growing 
tendency towards a recognition of deep-seated 
differences between the behaviour of living organ- 
isms and the workings of inorganic nature. This 
view has made a notable advance in the chemical 
address delivered by Professor Japp, who has 
developed a thesis of Pasteur in the light of our 
advancing knowledge. The train of thought rests 
on facts now well known, and increasing daily in 
number, but somewhat difficult to explain cursorily 
in such an article as this. Briefly, chemical sub- 
stances may be classified as skew and symmetrical - 
respectively, and the skew substances, again, as 
right- and left-handed. While skew substances may 
be formed inorganically, they are always so formed 
that the amount; of right- and left-handed sub- 
stances balance; the formation of one or other skew 
substance alone, whether by its elective formation, 
or by the selective destruction of its fellow, is 
unknown apart from organic nature, and inconceiv- 
able save under the asymmetric conditions of 
organic life. Of the other discourses there is little 
to relate; all carefully written, and of great pro- 
fessional interest in the sections, they were, save 
that in Anthropology, of little interest to the 
layman. 

Three papers read in the sections excited wide- 
spread interest. Miss Ethel Faraday, of Manchester, 
in her interesting paper on “ Some Economic Aspects 
of the Imperial Idea,” struck a note to which most 
of her hearers have been attuned by the events of 
recent years, and elicited a responsive harmony that 
would have been impossible ten or even half a 
dozen years ago. M. de Rougemont’s papers, in 
Anthropology and Geography respectively, were 
undoubtedly the sensation of the meeting. The 
traveller has certainly had most unhappy experi- 
ences in his past, and perhaps as unhappy as any 
was his reception by some most esteemed and 
estimable men of science. The suspicions of 
the cool-blooded scientist are easily aroused, 
and it is well that it should be so, and that 
more thorough tests should be applied than is 
possible in public meetings. But when we 
remember Du Chaillu’s worse than cold reception 
in the sixties, and reflect how high an opinion is now 
held of his general veracity and trustworthiness 
(apart from actual dates, perhaps) by his successors, 
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from Winwood Reade to Mary Kingsley, one is 
bound to suspend judgment on the extraordinary 
story of the French castaway ; and the fact remains 
that all the travellers incline to believe in the 
genuineness of his story, though the linguists and 
anthropologists discount it. Under these circum- 
stances, we cannot but wish M. de Rougemont well 
through his ordeal. 





AN IMPRESSION OF THE ARMY. 


— ~~ 


HE town of Blandford presented last week an 
interesting field for the man who should desire 
to make a study of the varied types taken from far 
and wide in the three kingdoms and broken in by 
that great levelling machine the British Army. On 
the Downs above the town lay twenty-five thousand 
men of all arms, and a good proportion of them were 
to be seen each evening in the old-fashioned High 
Street. Let me transport you there and ask you to 
stand with me under the portico of the Crown Hotel, 
whence we may see them pass. All round us the 
officers are smoking their after-dinner cigarettes. 
Straight, soldierly figures these, clean-cut and slim, 
open-air men, with the rich tint of the wind and the 
sun upon their young handsome faces. And they 
are all young—that is the amazing part of it. The 
moustache may be tinged with grey, the ribbon 
upon the breast may speak of a long career, but the 
straight back, the alert manner, the bright eye, 
forbid you to say that they are anything but young. 
The subaltern may be a little smoother, the major 
rather more hawk-like, but there is always the same 
impression of youth. Old Time seems to be among 
the many enemies whom the British officer has laid 
low. 

And if we may dwell a little upon this group of 
cigarette-smoking officers under the homely Dorset- 
shire hotel-porch, how strange it is to see how the 
modern military history of the country is written 
upon their breasts. That blue and white ribbon 
tells you that the quiet gentleman with the eyeglass 
helped to give Arabi his coup de grace. It does not 
tell you that he was in the broken square at Abu 
Klea and has Fuzzy’s shovel-spear trade mark upon 
his left hip as a local souvenir. Those two have the 
Afghan badge and followed Roberts on his three 
hundred mile march to Candahar. The next has the 
yellow and black stripe of the men who broke the 
tyranny of the Zulus. That bit of colour means 
Burmah, and the other stands for the Black Mountain 
Expedition. They are empire builders, these young, 
fresh-faced men with the cigarettes; and they are 
more than that, for they are the bodyguard of 
civilisation herself wherever she advances into the 
waste places of the world. The blood-worship of 
Ashantee, the dark fanaticism of the Mahdi, the 
barbarity of the Zulus, the brigandage of the hill- 
men—it is these loungers and their comrades who 
have eradicated them all. 

As you stand and smoke beside them a double 
tide of soldiers ebbs and flows along the High Street 
in front of you. Some are alone, but not many, for 
Tommy is a man of gregarious and companionable 
tastes, and three or four is his favourite number for 
an evening's outing. The climax of his joy is 
attained when his own group coalesces with several 
other ones to line a bar parlour with four dadoes of 
red serge. Then over many beers he will sing toa 
dismal tune, in a voice husky with emotion and 
tobacco, the most dispiriting ditties. Tommy will 
sing his own songs, the songs of his heart, and 
neither poet nor critic shall make a law for him. In 
vain you give him what you think he ought to like. 
He still insists upon taking what he does like, which 
is a very different article. There is the open window 
of one of those red-serged rooms opposite—smoking 
like the mouth of a gun. It is not “ Mandalay” 
which comes rolling through it. Kipling—worse 
luck!—has never got below the Non-Com. smoker. 





The rank and file asks something cruder and more 
obvious. Listen to it. 
My trigger I pull it, 
He has accepted my bullet 
And down on the ground he fell. 


Then come thirty hoarse voices baying in the 
chorus— 

Here upon guard am | 

Ready to do or die 


and so on, and so on, bad words, false sentiment, 
sham patriotism, but beloved of Tommy all the 
same. Go where you will in the canteens at Cairo, 
in the desert camp, in an Indian cantonment, and you 
will still hear the same crude verses and whining 
tune. 

Our present business, however, is not with the 
music of the bar parlour, but with this flow of life 
which has brought a woman's face to every window. 
Here is a line of the Connaught militia, rough cheery 
fellows with their weather-stained red tunics and dark 
green shoulder straps. Finer men, or more soldierly, 
than some of the Irish militia do not camp upon the 
Blandford Downs. They passin and out through the 
lane of light thrownby the hotel lamp. Here isa group 
of the dark green riflemen, there a couple of long- 
legged, spur-jingling dragoons, here a mounted infan- 
tryman with his brown cords and blue putties, there a 
swarm of the stocky, clean-run lads with the pink 
faces and white facings who make up the rank and file 
of a short service army. They are young, but they 
have the virtues of youth. There is adaptability, 
enthusiasm, cheeriness. And, after all, this talk 
about the boy soldier in the British Army has been 
very much overdone. I have seen very many 
thousands of them within the last week near 
enough to look into their eyes, and the impression 
which they have left is that of alert manhood, smart 
and intelligent, at the very age for the maximum of 
physical work. A little campaigning, a little harden- 
ing, and they are still the soldiers of Barossa and 
Albuera, still the infantry which live again in 
Napier’s fiery pages. The years have only added 
intelligence, education, and morality. Another 
Badajos or San Sebastian may be stormed, but 
never again will it be sacked. That stain upon the 
discipline of the British Army will not be renewed 
by the youngsters. 

You have but to stand here and use your eyes 
to convince yourself that this adverse criticism has 
been pushed too far. These bright-faced fellows, 
with their boyish swagger, their beloved forelock 
curled over the side of their forehead, their heels 
beating crisply upon the pavement as they pass, 
are as good material as an officer could wish to 
handle. They are the material which the officers in 
the portico have handled when they set right all 
those little entanglements above-mentioned. There 
may be more fire in the Highlander, and more 
devilment in the Irishman, but you will hear 
officers of long service say that when it comes to 
a hard pinch they are perfectly satisfied if they 
can have beside them the patient, docile, sturdy 
infantry of the English shires. Patient they are to 
a degree. For a week I have seen them heavy laden 
and overmarched, with a blazing sun above them, 
holding on tenaciously to their work. The grumblers 
met with no sympathy from their comrades. “God 
bli’ me, call this soldierin’!” I heard one limping 
infantryman cry. “Sorry you ‘listed, ain't you?” 
cried the others. “Come, Jerry, give us a step 
dance, ole man.” And the relations between the 
company officers and the men are admirable. You 
will see the rear company captain, like a hen with a 
straggling line of chickens, exhorting and advising 
the stragglers. “Give me your gun a bit. Now 
loose your straps. Well, if you mvwst fall out, don’t 
“No, sir, I won't.” 


be more than two minutes.” 
And he isn’t. 

But the pubs are shutting in Blandford. The 
singers are all out of the bar parlour, and you can 
hear them down the road : 
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Stand aside and let them go, 
Nineteen jolly boys all in a row— 
Nineteen jolly boys. 


“A bay ‘orse and two polo ponies!” cries the 
ostler. “Trap ready for the camp!” shouts a voice 
in the darkness. The Irish doctor is telling a story. 
“The Gineral inspected us until he saw Cornalius 
Kane, and then his stomach turned and he dismissed 
us.” There is a murmur of laughter, the bustle of 
feet; hoofs clatter upon the stones, the door of the 
“Crown Inn” closes, and Blandford is its quiet, 


sleepy self once more. A. Conan DOYLE 





THE TRAIL OF DE CLAM. 


‘NENERAL ZURLINDEN appears to be a very 

JK’ =worthy man, but dull. In one respect he has 
a little more perception than M. Cavaignac, who 
could not see any harm in the notorious Du Paty de 
Clam. The present Minister of War has decided 
that this officer was a confederate of Esterhazy’s in 
the intrigue against Colonel Picquart. This is the 
fact brought out by M. Bertulus, the examining 
magistrate, but ignored by the Public Prosecutor 
and the Chamber of Criminal Indictments. It says 
something for General Zurlinden’s independence 
that he has supported M. Bertulus, and put 
Da Paty de Clam on the retired list—a very 
mild disgrace for a criminal enormity. What 
Zola said of this man is literally true. Every word, 
indeed, of the famous “.J'accuse” letter is justified 
by events, De Clam and Henry organised the case 
against Captain Dreyfus. How many documents in 
the “secret dossier” were falsified by them we do 
not yet know; but Henry confessed to one 
forgery, and De Clam is now punished for his con- 
nivance at another. Esterhazy forged letters and 
telegrams to incriminate Colonel Picquart, and he 
did this in league with De Clam. The penalties 
visited on these men are ludicrously inadequate. 
They are treated as excellent soldiers who have 
been guilty of indiscretion in the excess of patriotic 
zeal. Colonel Picquart, whose offence is that 
he was mainly instrumental in bringing these 
scandals to light, is kept in prison without 
trial and refused bail. He incensed M. Cavaignac 
by denouncing as a forgery what has since 
been proved a forgery. He is made to feel the 
bitter resentment of politicians who wanted the 
chose jugée to be left in peace, and hated the 
intrusion of unwelcome truths. But men like 
De Clam and Esterhazy, who ought to be at 
the galleys, are handled with the tenderness due to 
zealous but misguided servants of France. The 
contrast is decisive as to the capacity of the War 
Office to detect crime and uphold justice. 

It is believed that General Zurlinden will resign 
rather than agree to revision. He is convinced by 
the “secret dossier’ that Dreyfus is guilty, and that 
a new trial would be a public calamity. Some of his 
colleagues take a different view of the documents, 
and this is scarcely surprising, considering that one 
member of the General Staff committed suicide after 
confessing forgery, and another has been disgraced 
for a similar offence. These incidents seem to have 
no effect upon General Zurlinden, who persists in 
regarding as immaculate a dossier which for several 
years was in the hands of Henry and De Clam. 
What would be thought of the intelligence of a bank 
manager who entrusted a cheque-book to forgers, 
and then maintained that all the signatures 
must be genuine? It is probable enough that 
in this precious dossier are letters purporting 
to have been written by and to the Emperor 
William on the subject of Dreyfus and his 
alleged treason. These letters General Mercier is 
strongly suspected of having shown to M. Roche- 
fort, who gave a triumphant abstract of them in 











his journal. But Count Miinster exacted from M. 
Méline and M. Hanotaux a formal repudiation of this 
evidence. If, then, these letters are in the dossier, 
they are forgeries by the admissions of a French 
Premier and Foreign Secretary. Being a dull man, 
General Zurlinden is quite capable of believing them 
authentic; but we can easily understand that this 
has weighed less with his colleagues than the con- 
tingency of a process against General Mercier. The 
Cabinet has at last reached the fact, known for 
many months to the rest of mankind, that Dreyfus 
was convicted on documents not submitted to him 
at the trial. This illegality was forced upon the 
judges by General Mercier. If it can be shown 
that he imposed on the tribunal the forgeries 
denounced by Count Miinster, and then revealed 
them to M. Rochefort, the Cabinet will have to 
consider whether his desert is not something worse 
than the docking of his pay, and the seclusion of 
De Clam. 

Suspicion of this may well dispose a certain type 
of mind to a belief in the guilt of Dreyfus, inde- 
pendent of all evidence, as an escape from the 
confession to France that the General Staff is deeply 
tainted with duplicity. Military psychology is a 
distinct branch of science. The mental processes 
of a worthy but not perspicacious officer who is 
upholding the honour of the French Army may 
lead him honestly to conclusions which any decent 
civilian would repudiate with scorn. Not that some 
French civilians are free from the purely military 
morality. There is the exquisite M. Bruneti¢re, who 
says now that revision must be resisted at any cost, 
because it might lead to the acquittal of Captain 
Dreyfus! That acquittal, says M. Bruneti¢re quite 
sincerely, would be “unjust,” because it would 
conflict with the sentiment of the Army. The 
Army holds Dreyfus to be « traitor; therefore any 
risk of proving that he is not must be averted by a 
patriotic Ministry. From this stand-point to the 
criminality of Henry itis but a step. That scoundrel 
believed in the treason of Dreyfus and manufactured 
the proof. M. Brunetiére is anxious that no proof 
of innocence should be discovered. The moral differ- 
ence between the crime of suppressing the truth and 
the crime of forgery is not considerable. It is not 
surprising that this code of integrity should com- 
mend itself to the military mind. Belief in the 
guilt of Dreyfus has become an obsession with most 
French officers; and when they are asked to 
prosecute an inquiry which must bring dis- 
grace on at least one ex-Minister of War who 
possesses the goodwill of the Army, and shake the 
public confidence in the whole military adminis- 
tration, they are naturally opposed to revision. 
France will have to decide whether she prefers the 
guarantees of personal liberty, or a Staff which is 
partly idiotic and partly corrupt. Would such an 
instrument serve her faithfully and capably when 
her national existence was at stake? Is it better 
to clear out an Augean stable of roguery and incom- 
petence, or to pretend that it is spotless in order to 
burke exposure? If Dreyfus is innocent, then no 
French officer who becomes obnoxious to his 
colleagues is safe from conspiracy. They may forge 
evidence of treason, send him into exile, and get the 
philosophical Brunetiére to argue that the vindica- 
tion of his innocence would be a national catastrophe. 
This is the system which flowers in Esterhazys, 
Henrys, and De Clams, and makes public life 
and even social life in France intolerable to any 
decent instinct. Imagine the feelings of a French- 
man of sense and honesty, who is liable to find him- 
self at the same table with M. Brunetiére, or with 
people who offer pious ejaculations to the sacred 
memory of Henry! Fancy an atmosphere in which 
forgery is identified with patriotism, and a knave 
who cut his throat is sanctified because he wore 
epaulettes! De Clam in his retirement is surrounded, 
no doubt, by sympathetic friends who attribute his 
disaster to the Dreyfus “syndicate.” There is no 
hope that France will escape from this delirium 
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except by the revision of a judgment which was 
certainly illegal and probably a blunder. She ought 
to see that she is weakened and not strengthened 
in the very citadel of her pride by men who be- 
lieve the honour of the Army to depend on the 
concealment of crimes and the impudent vindication 
of injustice. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


~* 


T should be a fine thing to be a war correspon- 
dent—between the wars. He must be an in- 
valuable man at a dinner party, where over the 
walnuts and wine he could for once in a way tell the 
whole truth. One imagines that he spends his hours 
of ease amidst a silent throng of enraptured auditors ; 
at least, such a reward is no more than he deserves. 
The death of the Times correspondent, Mr. Howard, 
some hours after the battle had raged itself out, 
seems like one of fate’s grimmest little ironies. To 
have gone, as he had done, through the whole day's 
work, to have seen the fierce charge of the enemy 
and the Lancers’ countercharge, to have come off 
unharmed with a mind full of the horror and 
splendour of the scene, and then to be murdered 
before he had even had time to fix his impressions— 
this makes aterrible anti-climax. It was, perhaps, over- 
zealousness in doing his duty that undid him; he was 
too anxious to secure news for his paper, and, as Aris- 
totle would say, through the excess of his qualities as 
a war correspondent he ceased to be a war corre- 
spondent at all, or anything else in this world. He 
and his fellows deserve as much honour as any laced 
Lancer or dashing Dragoon. They do not fall 
usually during the noise and pomp of the ordered 
field, but their fate meets them in lanes and by-ways, 
cut off by nameless hands. If Archibald Forbes had 
been killed in his famous ride across Zululand, a few 
surmises and a little wonder would have been all his 
epitaph. “Our own correspondents” require the 
soldier's strong right arm, the cunning of a guerrilla, 
and a literary style; they must also expect to be 
regarded on the field as pariahs—as little better than 
spies who indirectly furnish the enemy with the 
news he is longing to hear. The well-known song 
in Patience, which gives the receipt for that popular 
mystery, known to the world as a Heavy Dragoon, 
misses the mark; all the attributes mentioned suit 
much better the newspaper men who skirmish in 
front of the army. 

Some bitterness was caused in newspaper circles 
by the stern measures of repression adopted by the 
Sirdar towards the journalists at the front, and the 
public felt impatient at the long delays. Perhaps it 
was good for the public to be impatient; the more 
interest they take in the army the better for the 
empire. Everybody is so certain that the Imperial 
troops must win in this kind of warfare; they have 
the discipline, the modern armament, and what 
Private Mulvaney calls “the luck of the British 
Army.” But they never have the superiority of 
numbers, and all battles are not fought as the battle 
before Omdurman was fought, where the main was 
set on an open field without favour. It may easily 
have been that “the luck of the British Army” 
was well in during the Himalaya campaign, and 
we are sure that all arms of the service are 
envious of the “luck” of the Gordon Highlanders, 
for the word has amongst us, fortunately, a wide 
connotation. Most men will remember the anxiety 
there was in England when, thirteen years ago, 
Wolseley pushed his flying column into the Desert 
under Sir Herbert Stewart, and how the fever grew 
when day after day passed with no news of them— 
the hungry sheep looked up and were not fed. At 
last came the news, joyful and sad, of the hand-to- 
hand struggle with those savage men who, a week 
ago, could not come to hand-grips with the British 
infantry. And the correspondents described, just 
after fighting for their own lives, the breaking of 








the square, the death of Burnaby, the fighting of 
the few blue-jackets, and a thousand other things. 
“The tumult and the shouting dies,” and Torpenhow 
of this and Heldar of that paper sit down to write 
in picturesque detail to people who live at home 
in ease, and who criticise harshly what they call 
* journalese.” 

Everybody now knows the battle before Omdur- 
man from the English point of view, but it would be 
much more fascinating to hear the reports of the 
Soudanese survivors. We can imaginethe Khalifa’s 
own report as being very like what that earliest of 
war correspondents, Mindarus’s laconic secretary, 
wrote after the battle of Cyzicus: “ Our fair hopes 
are destroyed. Mindarus is dead. The men are 
starving. We know not what todo.” But is there 
any Soudanese Taillefer who will sing for future 
generations of the rally round the standard, when 
man after man fell to the death he could not see, 
until when all had fallen the standard fell also? 
Reading the accounts sent home we are at once re- 
minded of the last fight at Senlac around the golden 
standard of the Saxons. They found in the Normans 
foemen worthy of their steel, but the British Army re- 
fused to accept the compliment which the Soudanese 
paid, and kept them at their distance, a thousand 
yards or so. There would be a great chance 
for one of his fellow-countrymen to “ write up” the 
bravery of Ben Yakoob, brother to the Khalifa. Itis 
easy to imagine the patriot telling how the shot and 
shell came whizzing out of the unseen distance, and 
how the heroic army minded them not at all. If he had 
but heard of Ajax defying the lightning, an illustra- 
tion would be ready to his hand. Then the Khalifa 
gave his famous command, “Up, Guards, and at 
them!" and the chivalry of the Desert swept down 
upon the cowardly infidels. But evil prevails for a 
season, and the magic of the unbelievers swept away 
the children of Allah. Ben Yakoob rushed against 
the powers of hell, followed by his noble chieftains— 
the stern, black-bearded kings with wolfish eyes, 
naked men against steel and iron and lead. In vain 
against the accursed hail were even the mail-shirts 
which the Emirs’ ancestors had won from Norman 
knights during the Crusades. Where they fell, there 
they died. Here is a fine chance for the Khalifa’s 
own correspondent, but at the front he would 
have been in somewhat greater danger than our 
much-enduring heroes of the Standard and Chronicle. 
We always seem to find the less interesting party 
fully stocked with correspondents, and a dead 
silence from the other side. The Spanish were toobusy 
with deciphering “ene, mene, lekel,’ to write graphic 
accounts of their war, to describe the inside of the 
San Juan de Ulloa when she sank with all her guns 
firing, or the spirit of the Spanish sailors who met 
their death “in the heart of an eight-day clock.” 
But such an account would make more for edification 
than the deification of Lieutenant Hobson, or the 
full text of Commander Evans's profane telegrams. 
Even yet, men have hearts in a cause. 





TWEEDDALE, 


Wa is not lavish of colour in these parts 
LN where she breeds the strenuous race of Borderers 
—men of the hills and dwellers in the open. In this 
weather we find here none of the richness and pro- 
fusion of English scenery. There stretch up from 
the green banks of Tweed some roods of bronzed 
fields and yellowing cornlands. Then there are 
sombre plantations of pine and fir reaching down 
long gaunt arms to the water-side. The near hills 
are a dull olive in the heat of the day, and the 
peaks beyond them, if one can get a sight of them 
through some gorge, are of a dim blue. It is a quiet 
harmony, with an exquisite subtle charm. There is 
nothing abrupt or freakish about the contour of the 
land. The slopes rise gently and the hill-slopes are 
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rounded off. It is neither a wilderness nor a place 
where life has grown stale. Yet where never a 
house is to be seen it has an indefinable air of 
habitation. These are hills that must be trod; these 
glens have known strange happenings. The romance 
of simple living clings about them. It is neither 
riotous nor austere, but simple and complete, and 
consequently possessed of the rare charm of in- 
dividuality. 

It is a land not easy to describe, a land that will 
not yield its beauties to the chance stranger. The 
wooer must woo patiently and with solicitude ere 
he wins the secret of its moods and the knowledge 
of its shy retreats. Then will he find the valleys 
full of pleasantness by day, and mystery and enchant- 
ment fall upon the hills with night. When I came 
first to Lyne I would have said it was a dull, feature- 
less country, but setting out in the afternoon to 
walk the four miles down to Peebles I felt the charm 
of the place stealing over me. The road runs along 
the left side of the valley, affording a splendid view 
across and up, with the silver Tweed winding down 
among its pastoral slopes. Prominent upon the 
opposite hill-side stood a large white farm, like 
a solitary sentinel guarding the valley. But it was 
an old house upon a knoll across the Tweed, the very 
old house of Barns, as I afterwards learned, round 
which Mr. Buchan has woven his pleasant romance, 
* John Burnet of Barns,” that first began the spell. 
It stands in a well-wooded policy. The trees have 
room to grow: they are not huddled against one 
another, as in the pine and fir plantations, and tied 
together like some huge faggot by a stone dyke. 
There is an ancestral air about them, as of some 
old-fashioned Scots aristocracy, that harmonises 
with the square whitewashed house in their midst. 
Why, I do not know, but I think it was the severe 
little windows that moved me most, and carried me 
back to the days when Scottish kings had led the 
chase among the forests of the Tweed. Further down, 
the road plunges into a great fir plantation. The 
valley narrows here, and the bank runs almost sheer 
down from the road. One could drop a pebble from 
the road into the river several hundred feet below. 
Through a gap in the trees I caught sight of a faint 
haze gathering over the turrets and steeples of 
Peebles, and almost immediately I emerged beside 
the famous old keep of Néidpath, built on a crag 
overhanging the river. The spell of Tweeddale 
was complete. 

Who can wonder that here is the home of legend 
and ballad, that poets have come hither from afar to 
worship? The face one loves is not more changing 
and still more true to itself. From dawn to dawn it 
is ever new; from sunset to sunset it ceases not to 
charm. I shall not forget one morning when a 
blackbird had bugled me forth just as the first 
signals of the dawn were flashed down the valley of 
the Meldon. A gentle breeze rustled past shaking 
out its incense. I seemed to take the landscape by 
surprise in the whiteness of dawn. The ripple of 
the river came to me like the noise of the sweet 
breathing of earth. It was almost profane to be 
walking amid such enchantment of virginity. A 
still small voice spoke in the thin note of a bird 
piercing the vast stillness. Great clouds went flying 
before the wind like dreams of the night; the hills 
stood out shining and drenched with dew; the 
woods were new and strange; the lights ran with 
the breeze among the long grasses; Tweed ran 
strongly and purely between its green banks and 
the steadfast hills; and in the pale crescent of the 
moon he who looked more deeply could read a deep 
grave melancholy as of some great sorrow that had 
passed over these calm hills, aud whose memory still 
haunted these vales. 

On such a day as brings a water famine upon 
London I climbed into the pine wood above Peebles 
and lay in the shadow. Why does that crisp 
resinous odour of pine haunt the memory so? The 
trees were still young, and the litter of needles had 
not yet destroyed the grass, which was thin and 











wiry, and grew in tufts like thick bunches of green 
hair. The little town was scarcely defined through 
the stems and branches. It was a day for rest and 
nothingness. The valley was parching in the sun, 
but here the shade and the incense of the pines 
lulled one into dreaming. A vague murmur of 
trafficking rose from the heart of the wooded valley, 
blending continuously with the chirping of the birds 
and the stirring of the wind. I could have dropped 
a stone into the town from where I sat, and yet I 
had never seemed more remote from the ways of 
men. I was falling back into the quiet and calm of 
nature. At times I could distinguish individual 
sounds, the rumble of a cart, the dull noise of 
carpentry, the tinkle of smith-work, the barking of 
a dog, its master’s whistle, or the shrill voices of 
children. But these disturbed me not; they were 
merely variations on the harmony of my mood. 
And London? Ah yes, what of London? 

Evening comes with quiet footsteps over the 
moors, and day departs with a grave sweet grace. 
Then when the valley is brimming with the luminous 
dusk of an autumn sunset, when there comes a 
shimmer of fire upon the cloud-wisps in the north 
and south-east is faintly flushing, then the spirit of 
old days goes abroad. Brave memories rustle among 
the leaves and grasses, and the river croons a ballad 
of noble deeds and sorrows in the long ago. Girls 
go out with linked arms from the farm into the 
gloaming, and in their hearts, too, the same song is 
being sung to another setting; night-moths dance 
above the grass, and wild things stir themselves and 
prowl for food. Presently the moon rises above the 
moorlands of the south; she who knows the past 
and has garnered all its romance whereof the 
substance of our dreams is woven, and with her 
come the stars, till the valley is no longer what 
it was by day, but a land of elfin enchantments. 


A. M. S. 





THE DRAMA. 


—— 


“TERESA,” 


‘NONSIDERED merely on its merits, as a plays 

_) Teresa, no doubt, is not exactly a masterpiece. 
I prefer to regard it, primarily, as an act of filial 
piety. Its author, Mr. George Pleydell Bancroft, is 
the son of an actor who owed much of his reputa- 
tion to success in Sardou parts and whose genera- 
tion was devoted to the cult of Sardou. That is 
all over now and we can breathe again. Sardou is 
a spent theatrical force. Mr. Bancroft, as a young 
man of the present generation, presumably neither 
deaf nor blind, cannot help recognising that. But 
then Mr. Bancroft is a Bancroft. He is bound to 
respect a family heirloom, valueless though he may 
know it to be in the open market. Nay, that very 
knowledge stirs his chivalrous instincts to revolt. 
What though the Sardou repertory be like Matthew 
Arnold's Oxford, “the home of lost causes and for- 
gotten beliefs”? Gallant youth likes nothing better 
than a forlorn hope! And so, in spite of all tempta- 
tions to belong to the world at large, Mr. Bancroft 
remains a Bancroft—and writes a Sardou play. 

It is from this point of view that I wish to 
examine Teresa. I like Mr. Bancroft’s pluck—I like 
it so much that I have gone within an ace of per- 
suading myself to like his play. It carries me back 
to my own youth. How I should have revelled in 
it fifteen years ago! Que vous ai-je donc fait, mes 
jeunes années? But that problem (however fas- 
cinating to myself) is not the point. The point is 
that, as a youthful exercise in the Sardou formula, 
Teresa is by no means to be sneezed at. It has the 
proper air of fashionable cosmopolitanism and inter- 
national medley—phlegmatic, inarticulate English 
diplomats elbowing voluble and volcanic Italian 
counts at Cadenabbia and Florence. It presents 


lovely woman in a ball dress tracked by a Chief 
Comme il sent 


of Police—ah, that Chief of Police! 
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son Sardou d'une lieuwe ‘—in full uniform. There 
are aristocratic spies in it and mysteriously futile 
conspirators. Above all, it has situations. Oh, such 
situations! Such contrasts of the lurid and the 


frivolous! Ods corpses and candles, murder and 
mandolines ! 

Situation No. One: A ball at Florence on the eve 
of the marriage of a young English First Secretary 
of Embassy with a noble Italian lady. Heavy 
fathers in stars and garters: bursts of music from 
the adjoining room. But stay! What noise is that in 
the street outside? Someone goes to the window 
and says there is a crowd convoying something on a 
bier. They are slowly marching this way! They 
have stopped at the door! They are coming up- 
stairs! A sudden hush as the procession enters, 
headed by gendarmes and ended by shrouded 
brethren of the Misericordia bearing a corpse. When 
the corpse is uncovered it proves to be that of the 
First Secretary's younger (and good-for-nothing) 
brother. The noble Italian lady totters up to it and 
swoons away. How's that forasituation? Pretty 
strong, | submit, merely as it stands; a corpseisa 
corpse and a ball-room is a ball-room, and the 
brethren of the Misericordia with their “ ghastly 
burden” strike a chill to the hearts of the “ mazy 
throng.” But how much stronger is the situation 
when we know what we do know! It is the noble 
Italian lady herself who has killed that younger 
brother. She was passing through the Cascine at 
night, and the fellow insulted her, and she (not 
knowing who he was) struck him to the heart with her 
toy dagger ; hardly has she hurried home, distraught 
with terror, when a chance word prompts her sus- 
picions as to the man’s identity. Can you not imagine 
the horrible anguish with which she totters up to 
the corpse on the bier, to change her suspicions into 
certainty? Well, now, for a Sardou situation that 
is a Sardou situation. 

Situation No. Two: Serenaders are on the balcony 
outside gaily singing “ Funiculi! Funicula!” for all 
thatthey are worth. Inside,a woman is clinging tothe 
curtains, swaying backwards and forwards with a 
dagger in her heart, till she falls lifeless on the floor 
(fff. from the serenaders). On the other side of the 
door (L.) is an Italian Count waiting to accomplish the 
lady's dishonour, and in the next room (R.) is the 
lady's English bridegroom, prepared to wed her in 
spite of the fact that she has killed his younger 
brother. And here again is a situation to make your 
flesh creep. 

The play exists for these two situations. That is 
the true Sardou formula: first invent your situa- 
tions, and then think out a story to connect them. 
It is not so easy as it looks. Plain common-sense 
won't suffice for it—will, on the contrary, make an 
utter mess of it. For after situation No. One in 
this play plain common-sense would say, Well, it’s all 
very unfortunate, no doubt; the lady has killed her 
bridegroom's brother, but then he was a wicked 
brother, and she killed him in defence of her honour. 
So let her just tell the truth. But softly! What 
about Situation No. Two? If the lady tells the truth, 
and is acquitted of all blame, as she will be, how 
are we to get her swaying to the curtains with a 
dagger through her heart? Here is the puzzle. 
There is always a puzzle in a Sardou play. And it 
is in the solution of this puzzle that the Sardou 
skill makes itself manifest. In the present case the 
thing is to make it impossible for the lady to tell 
the truth. And this is how Mr. Bancroft manages 
it. If the lady admits that she was in the Cascine at 
a late hour she must say why. And to say why 
is to deliver up her father, bound hand and 
foot, to his enemies. Yes! that is Mr. Bancroft’s 
trouvaille—a compromised father. He is the 
leader of a Socialist conspiracy, and it was to 
warn some friends implicated in the conspiracy that 
his daughter was in the Cascine on that fatal night. 
Now a certain Italian Count, a suitor whom she has 
shunned (and also, it would seem, a Government spy 
appointed to investigate Socialist conspiracies—but 









I confess to being a little fogged here), has pene- 
trated her secret. He will hold his tongue and save 
her father on one condition—that she yields then 
and there to his base passion. So, you see, Mr. 
Bancroft has contrived to get the poor lady into an 
impasse. Her only refuge is to die. Which suffi- 
ciently accounts for Situation No. Two. 

The play is to be seen at the Garrick Theatre, 
with Miss Violet Vanbrugh as the unhappy Italian 
lady, and Mr. Arthur Bourchier as her English 
bridegroom. It seems absurd to discuss the acting 
in a Sardou play, where the characters have no 
existence except as the a, b, c and x of an algebraic 
formula. Otherwise I might be tempted to object 
to Mr. Bourchier’s phlegmatic Englishman as a little 
too phlegmatic, and to Miss Vanbrugh’s heroine as 
not at all the sort of woman to stick a dagger into 
anything. Mr. Laurence Irving’s rascally Count 
must be seen to be believed. . . And now that 
Mr. Bancroft has paid his little sacrifice to the 
family tradition I hope he will recognise that he has 
done enough for honour, and resolutely turn his back 
on Sardou. A.B. W. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE PROPHECIES OF SIR WILLIAM CROOKES. 

Srr.—The inaugural address of Sir William Crookes at the 
meeting of the British Association is a very astonishing piece of 
work for a scientific society. 

Sir W. Crookes has thrown at our heads—and he says, “I 
know that, on the wings of the Press, my words, be they worthy 
or not, will be carried to all points of the compass "—some 
figures and facts which are as delusive as figures and facts can 
be made. He, as a scientific man, the president of a scientific 
society, begins by assuming that the population of the world 
depends on the single plant, wheat, for their food supply, a most 
unscientific and unwarrantable assertion. Then he gives figures 
respecting the supply of wheat and the population, neither of which 
he has any means whatever of verifying. His theory is the wildest 
possible, based on purely imaginary statements. In the first 
place, but few people rely on wheat for their food; and in the 
second, in the history of the world, man has supplied himself 
with food at a greater rate than he has increased in population. 
Take the world throughout, man is better supplied with food 
now than he ever was before. Aud man has from the beginning 
of his career, from generation to generation, supplied himself 
with food in greater and greater quantities, in a proportion 
favourable to his greater and greater population. 

Wheat at the present moment is quoted at 30s. the quarter 
in the British Isles, the population in 1891 being 37,811,209. 
In the time when Malthus published his great work, say L801, 
the price of wheat was 119s. the quarter, and the corresponding 
population was 16,345,646. What would have been Sir W. 
Crookes’s forecast in Malthus’s time ? Millions of people live on 
rice, and about the finest and best population in the world are 
brought up on oatmeal in Scotland. 

Then, having conjured up a logie based on figures and 
speculations of the wildest and least trustworthy nature, Sir W. 
Crookes lapses into chemistry in an equally wild and un- 
scientific manner, to show that nitrogen and the Falls of 
Niagara are to be the eure for his imaginary evils; not to 
mention bananas, which, after all, are not wheat. 

Is it possible that the President of the British Association 
ean talk such nonsense as this, and pose as a prophet of evil, 
with food cheaper than ever it was before ? 

Man will meet his difficulties, as he has done before, so far as 
it is possible to foresee. One of his most notable means of 
bettering his food supply has been the simple adoption of free- 
dom of trade on the part of Sir W. Crookes’s fellow-countrymen. 

But this folly is not all. The President of the British 
Association is also President of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and pity ’tis it should be so. For a scientific man 
to indulge as president of a scientific society in speculations, 
not physical nor worthy to be called metaphysical, the evidence 
for which is absolutely wanting, unless a vague idea of some- 
thing mysterious may be called evidence, is almost enough 
to condemn the British Association as mischievous. 

The British Association has done its work in making science 
popular, but its officers should not prophesy. There are no 
prophets. No man can say even what the effect may be of 
an Act of Parliament. Still less can he say what the ultimate 
effects may be of a discovery in science. 

But speculations and imaginations are not discoveries. Sir 
W. Crookes had better let Tyndall's sayings alone, and he might 
remember that Clifford talked of sly-kick force, as a hint con- 
cerning psychic force.—Your obedient servant, 

September 13th. W. F. Couturier. 
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“SOUTH AFRICA AS IT IS.” 


Srr,— While thanking you for a not unfriendly notice of my 
recently published volume, “South Africa as it is,” I trast I 
may be allowed to put in a word of protest against the attribu- 
tion of a tendency “ to belittle everything achieved by my own 
countrymen in South Africa.” No one, | suppose, knows better 
and appreciates better than I do all that has been accomplished 
(apart from the disereditable doings of the Chartered Company) 
by British capital and enterprise in South Africa; and during a 
prolonged residence in South Africa, no one, I think, was more 
persistent in encouraging and stimulating the efforts of all 
concerned in the commercial and agricultural development of 
the country. 

There are, however, two considerations to be always borne in 
mind: First, that whatever has been done in South Africa by 
British enterprise and eapital has always been done over a 
Dutch foundation. That is a fact which it is impossible to get 
rid of—that, but for the hardihood and courage of the original 
Dutch settlers, South Africa as it is known to-day would have 
no existence. Next I would point out that while it is possible 
and in every respect right to appreciate what has been done by 
the enterprise of British settlers in South Africa, it is impossible 
to do anything but condemn in the strongest terms every 
repeated effort of the Imperial Government to exercise direct 
control over South African affairs, Such attempts have been as 
disastrous in South Africa as they would have been in Canada 
or Australasia. It may be fearlessly said that while every 
period of non-interference by the Imperial Government has 
been marked by harmony and sound politieal progress, every 
period of interference has been marked by irritation, war, and 
calamity. 

For twenty-five years onward from 1852 or thereabouts, when 
the independence of the two Republics was recognised, South 
Africa was, save for frontier troubles with aggressive native 
tribes, at rest, and harmony and goodwill reigned among its 
various European populations. In 1877 the policy was in- 
augurated which resulted in the disastrous Zulu and Transvaal 
Wars. From 1881 to 1885 occurred a second period of non- 
interference, during which the most marvellous progress was 
made towards that general agreement and understanding which 
alone can be the basis of any South African union. In 18838, 
unfortunately, the granting of the Charter to the British South 
Afriea Company marked the commencement of a new period of 
Imperial interference-—interference all the more mischievous 
because, while not technically imperial, it was imperial to all 
practical intents and purposes, and was directed not on the 
responsibility of imperial officials, but according to the needs of 
a band of speculators who, while exploiting the imperial idea 
for the benefit of their own purposes, were accorded the 
unstinted support of imperial authority. 

Since the granting of that charter the condition of affairs in 

South Africa has gone from bad to worse, and is worse to-day 
than it has been at any time since the first planting of the 
sritish flag at Cape Town. Wealth, it is true, has accumulated, 
but it has accumulated in few hands. Agricultural development 
is at a standstill, even if it has not retrograded. The unity and 
friendliness of feeling that ten years ago subsisted between 
the various European populations has all but disappeared. The 
political union which in 1888 seemed to be visible in the near 
future has faded into the distance. British prestige has, thanks 
to Mr. Rhodes, suffered shock upon shock. There seems to be 
an impression in some quarters that unity can still be brought 
about by pressure. No delusion ean be more complete. You 
may yet endeavour to promote unity by leaving the country 
alone and getting its people to believe that you intend to leave 
it alone; but pressure will produce nothing but explosion. 

It has been with the hope of checking the action of the 
forces that make for explosion that I have, in the volume to 
which you refer, set forth the facts as I have seen them and 
know them to be. It is, lL am aware, a struggle against the tide, 
for the more recent facts of South African history have been so 
persistently and purposely distorted and misrepresented to suit 
the views of those who now enjoy the imperial favour, that it is 
difficult to get people in England even to admit that there is 
any other side to the question at all. Still, it is not a little 
remarkable that even those who most strongly insist that my 
book is prejudiced and one-sided have never even made an 
attempt to contradict a single concrete statement set forth in 


its pages.—I am, ete. F. ReGinatp STATHAM. 


National Liberal Club, September 13th. 


“CHURCH AND STATE.” 


Srr,—The Establishment of the Chureh of England in its 
present form is the work of the Tudor monarchs and the supple 
Parliaments they controlled. The judgment of Lord Penzance 
is “uncongenial ” to those dignitaries of the Church who amuse 
themselves by playing at ecclesiasticism, and boast of their inde- 
pendence, and deny the competence of the State to create a final 
court of appeal in spiritual cases, for it proves conclusively 












that the Anglican Church is a branch of the Civil Service, and 
as much a political institution as any other part of the public 
service, and so long as it is established it will remain so. A man 
might as well repudiate his debts because he does not like them 
as for the Church to repudiate the authority of the Privy 
Council. What your correspondent “ A. W.” wants, evidently, is 
to draw emoluments from the State without being subject to 
State regulation. The Anglican Chureh should choose on which 
side they will have their bread buttered. They cannot, or ought 
not, to have it buttered on both sides—to maintain a position of 
privilege and claim rights of equality. It is inconsistent of them 
to fill up the time between one sip and another of that mess of 
pottage for which they have sold their birthright with denuncia- 
tions of their fellow-citizens for subjecting them to State 
control. That aspect of the question of “ spiritual agency” 
which “A, W.” desires to impress upon us is obseured by its 
connection with the State. There was a time when it was not so; 
but that was before the Church was established, and priests 
leagued with the wealthy to exploit the poor.—Yours obediently, 


W. Day. 








THE HON. HUBERT HOWARD. 


KILLED AT OMDURMAN, SEPTEMBER 2ND. 


y OWING bow in the Balliol eight, 
-\ Hubert Howard! 
Breasting a river in roaring spate, 
With a laugh on your lips and your head elate— 
Oh, you had the heart for a wrestle with fate, 
Hubert Howard! 


Death to a man is a thing of naught, 
Hubert Howard! 

And yet to-day, when the news was brought, 

I dully stared at the blinding thought, 

And my breath i’ the nick o’ my throat was caught, 
Hubert Howard! 


I can see the look on your face as you died, 
Hubert Howard! 
When your life gushed out in a crimson tide 
You stared at Death with a frowning pride, 
Steadfast-mouthed and resolute-eyed, 
Hubert Howard! 


Sound be your sleep in the waste alone, 
Hubert Howard ! 
Where the arch of night is a burning zone, 
And the winds of the desert faintly moan, 
And ghostly glimmers your grey death-stone, 
Hubert Howard ! KENNEDY KING. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Saskia 
A SEA SToRY. 


SHORT story is a very little thing to make a 
Ps fuss over. Well, but sois a big book and 
every other human achievement. This need not 
prevent us, who concern ourselves with these little 
things, from rejoicing when they are well done. A 
friend demands somewhat testily why I should go 
about cackling when someone else happens to lay an 
egg. For the moment I can think of no sufficient 
answer unless it be sufficient to say that I detest 
men who raise questions about first principles in the 
hottest season of the year—“ Is Marriage a Failure?” 
“Ought Women to Work?” and so forth. A book 
catalogue which reached me the other day treated 
this last question with seasonable flippancy. ‘“ Cer- 
tainly they ought,” it said ; “ and they might begin” 
—I quote from memory—‘“by preventing their 
husbands from writing letters to the newspapers 
about Omar Khayyim.” Marriage again must 
be a failure in the case of those husbands 
and wives who want to write to the newspapers 
about it. Down in this corner of the world folks 
are disputing about the Confessional in the Church 
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of England. “‘ Clericus’ misunderstands the whole 
argument”; ... “I cannot undertake to provide 
‘ Protestant’ with brains"; ... “The tone of this 
controversy, and the temper displayed, make it a 
matter for congratulation that you have decided to 
shortly close your columns to correspondents on this 
subject. In the meantime I would draw attention 
to one point which seems to have escaped,’ etc. etc. 
—mild rural echoes of a metropolitan thunder- 
storm—logomachies which leave me wondering if 
the unity of the Churches may not finally be found 
in a common adoration of the split infinitive. My 
friend's question about the egg strikes at the very 
roots of the Fourth Estate, and the ultimate reasons 
why it exists. Iam not to be drawn into a dispute 
over first principles. 

This only I know, that, eggs being notoriously 
eggs, and stories stories, a short story of the 
first class is almost as rare as a Great Auk’'s egg; 
and some would assert a further resemblance in 
this—that the world has given up producing them. 
Whatever may be the difficulty with the Great 
Auk’s egg, the really first-rate short story is easily 
recognised; and no one to whom I have shown 
the story which Mr. Joseph Conrad contributes 
to the current number of Blachivood, and which 
he calls “ Youth: a Narrative,” has failed to re- 
cognise the sligmata. There is an impression abroad 
that short stories of quite a decent degree of 
merit are as common as sloes ; and this, to begin with, 
is quite erroneous, An editor may count himself highly 
fortunate if in two hundred unsolicited contributions 
he find one which his conscience will allow him 
to pass; and a short experience will convince him 
that in the host of writers who have made a certain 
name the band of those who can be relied on for 
stories worth reading is distressingly small. (I com- 
mend this, by the way, to the attention of those 
philanthropists who desire to found a College of 
Fiction.) But for a short story of the first class 
no man living can be relied on. I should say that 
in the whole field of magazine “ literature” it makes 
its appearance about once in two years. Of living 
or recent practitioners some four or five may have 
produced as many as three such stories in the course 
of their careers. The rest of their work may be 
amazingly meritorious, and with a merit sufficiently 
genuine and obvious to provoke a crowd of imita- 
tions; but—it does not bear the stigmata of the 
Great Auk’s egg. 


With the possible exception of “The Three 
Strangers,’ Mr. Thomas Hardy has given us no 
short story of the first order. His genius, it would 
seem, declines the limits imposed. But his novels 
contain a number of scenes, often episodic in their 
setting, which make the reader long to divorce them 
from the longer tale, and, when he recognises his 
profound inability to do it, still leave him regretting 
that to decorate a long story Mr. Hardy has 
sacrificed a jewel which, kept apart and so set that 
we could see round it on every side, might have been 
remembered as complete and perfect. One such 
scene—a crux of character and passion—the reader 
may discover for himself in ‘‘'The Woodlanders.” 
A less fiery one, yet absolute in its own way, occurs 
in “ The Mayor of Casterbridge,” where Newson, the 
sailor, returns and asks concerning the wife he had 
purchased from Henchard, many years before, at the 
fair; concerning her and the daughter, Elizabeth 
Jane, Henchard, taken suddenly, lies to him :— 


“ But Elizabeth Jane—where is she?” 

“ Dead likewise,” said Henchard, doggedly. ‘Surely you 
learned that too ?” : 

The sailor started up and took an enervated pace or two 
down the room. “ Dead !” he said, in a low voice. “Then 


what's the use of my money to me? ” 

Henchard, without answering, shook his head, as if that 
were rather a question for Newson himself than for him. 

“ Where is she buried ? ” the traveller inquired. 

“Beside her mother,” said Henchard in the same stolid 
tones. 

* When did she die ?” 





“Two years ago next twenty-fourth of March,” replied the 
other without hesitation. 

The sailor continued standing. Henchard never looked up 
from the floor. At last Newson said, “ My journey hither has 
been for nothing. I may as well go as I came. It has served 
me right. Ill trouble you no longer.” 


Henchard hears him go out. By and by he follows, 
and sees him mount the coach to return by the way 
he came. The seaman’s luggage is put in, and he is 
driven off, 


He had not so much as turned his head. It was an act of 
simple faith in Henehard’s words—faith so simple as to be 
almost sublime. The young sailor who had taken Susan 
Henchard on the spur of the moment, and on the faith of a 
glance at her face more than twenty years before, was still 
living and acting under the form of the grizzled traveller who 
had taken Henchard’s words on trust so absolute as to shame 
him as he stood. 


It is short, and all quite simple, and yet in this 
passage you have summed up not only the individual 
Newson, but the type, the character of the class he 
represents. Mr. Hardy, though he counts a great 
sea-captain in his ancestry, is not (as everyone 
knows) a novelist of the sea; and yet, in this 
portrait, so economically drawn, in this momentary 
glimpse of a returned mariner, he tells us, to my 
thinking, more of a seaman’s character than you 
will find in the works of men who have written 
about the sea all their lives. It is genius, of course, 
helped perhaps by that drop of blood inherited from 
Nelson's favourite captain. I confess that when all 
allowance has been made for the poetical medium, 
Enoch Arden strikes me as a hopelessly unreal 
figure beside this sailor who took his disappoint- 
ment on the strength of a man’s word and simply 
went away. 

It seemed to me that in his “ Nigger of the 
Narcissus” Mr. Conrad gave evidence of just the 
same insight into the hearts of men whose characters 
are fashioned by seafaring—though he used his 
knowledge more consciously, and to paint a far more 
elaborate picture. After that exceedingly fine book 
his recent “Tales of Unrest”’’ brought a sensible 
shock of disappointment. But this one short story 
“ Youth ” contains all the insight of the first novel, 
and more. It unites this with an idea of universal 
application. It binds the fascination of the sea and 
the spirit of youth together in a story which—so far 
as the framework goes—might be one of the ordinary 
stories told by ordinary writers for ordinary boys at 
Christmas. But the framework goes for little; for 
the story contains an idea, and it has the magic of 
the sea in it besides— 

the spell 
Which none but sailors know and feel 
And only they can tell. 


A.T.Q C. 








REVIEWS. 





THE CHRIST OF THE CATACOMBS. 


“Rex Reocum.” A PAInrTeR’s Stupy OF THE LIKENESS OF 
CHRIST FROM THE TIME OF THE APOSTLES TO THE 
Present Day. By Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. London : 
George Bell & Sons. 


\ YHATEVER may be thought of the argument 

which Sir Wyke Bayliss pursues in this hand- 
some book with a fervid enthusiasm, from the first to 
the nineteenth century, he will have done good service 
by proving—and so much, assuredly, he does prove 
—that the immediate followers of the Apostles were 
not Puritans. If they behaved as image-breakers, 
and destroyed or defaced the statues of the gods, 
often as a challenge and in the hope of martyrdcm, 
yet they did not scruple to paint frescoes in their 
Catacombs, to ornament their sacred glass vessels 
with portraits in golden lines, that are still left for 
our inspection, and to reproduce in liveliest colours 
the parables and miracles of Christ which the 
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Fourth Gospel, at least, was to set down in writing 
after their day. 

Dean Farrar, who controverts the main article of 
this volume, appeals, as others, including Gibbon, 
have appealed, to the African Tertullian, who de- 
nounced the art of painting portraits, and was, in 
every sense, an iconoclast. But his very opposition 
gives evidence that Christians, towards the close 
of the second century, practised the painter's art; 
they engraved on their eucharistic vessels repre- 
sentations of the Good Shepherd, and to these 
Tertullian expressly refers; while there is no Cata- 
comb more illustrious than that of Pope Callistus, 
who flourished about A.p. 218, which is a gallery of 
pictures now a little faded. The wall-decorations in 
his underground chapels, whatever their date, go 
back far enough, as originals or copies, to leave 
us with the assured conviction of an extremely 
primitive Christian art, which had its rules, tradi- 
tions, and designs so marked and peculiar as to form 
a school. It is idle to protest that there was a 
Second Commandment which forbade all this; that 
the first disciples were Jews and must have held 
painting in abhorrence; or that the half-dozen 
Fathers of the Church, coming down to Epiphanius, 
who thunder against the peril of idolatry, make such 
art impossible. The evidence of fact, on the other 
side, is visible and may be seen by anyone who will 
walk through the Catacombs, or, as Sir Wyke Bayliss 
had the good fortune to be allowed to do, will study 
the glass relics of that early time, still preserved in 
the Vatican. The Roman Christians were not all of 
Jewish origin; they began almost at once to depict 
their apostles and martyrs, drawn, it would seem, 
from the life, on materials that have not yet 
perished. And, as Sir John Poynter and others have 
observed, the painting which came first was not 
symbolism, but a rude effort to give the things and 
persons themselves, without anagram or mystical 
distortion. 

Sir Wyke Bayliss points out—and it is very 
suggestive—that the favourite themes of the Roman 
Catacombs are such as Christ at the Marriage Feast 
of Cana, or as the Good Shepherd, or as talking with 
the Samaritan Woman, or as the True Vine, or as 
raising Lazarus. He argues from a peculiarity in 
the “Marriage Feast” that it may have been 
painted before St. John had written his Gospel—not 
therefore as from a manuscript, but in accordance 
with his oral teaching when he was in Rome. The 
conclusion is bold ; however, when so competent an 
authority as De’ Rossi finds in the Catacombs work 
which points back to the year 100, we cannot rule it 
out of court. There is no question that Romans, 
though converted, were anxious to keep memorials, 
painted as well as their training would allow, of the 
men who had brought them to Christ. These glass 
paterae, still in existence, which our author repro- 
duces in his ninth chapter, may give us actual 
portraits of Peter, Paul, Timothy, and Linus—names 
or indications stamped upon them to this day. But 
a far more solemn inquiry arises out of them—Have 
we the portrait of Christ, handed down by tradition, 
and distinguishable among all varieties by a same- 
ness of type ? 

The writer is convinced that we have. Why 
should we not? he argues. If we have portraits of 
the Apostles—if Roman Christians never from the 
first applied to their sacred painting the prohibition 
of the Second Commandment—and if there is one 
pattern of face and features traceable all along, 
until it becomes fixed in Byzantine mosaic for a 
thousand years, what difficulty is there in granting 
that we may know Christ even now, in His habit as 
He lived ? The sacred type is illustrated from mosaics 
yet extant, at SS. Cosmas and Damian in the Roman 
Forum, at Sta. Pudentiana, at St. Paul's outside the 
walls of Rome, at Sta. Prassede, in the Baptistery 
of Constantine and elsewhere. This grave and 
impressive figure must not be confounded, says 
Sir Wyke Bayliss, with a very different, in- 
deed a conventional type, also to be seen in the 











Catacombs, but intended as a symbol and not as a 
portrait. The distinction is feasible enough; we 
can, as a matter of fact, divide our early 
representations of Christ—which, said Augustine, 
speaking of his own day, were innumerable—into 
those that idealise the Master and those that have 
all the appearance of an unadorned reality. The sym- 
bolic Orpheus, the beardless Roman youth, or the 
Greek boy, are often beautiful, but manifestly were 
not intended as portraits. The Christ of SS. Cosmas 
and Damian is not Greek or Roman, but Eastern, 
nay Jewish. And of a like delineation are the many 
which may be referred to this type. How did it 
come to exist? Why was it perpetuated along the 
ages until even the Renaissance painters, the Michael 
Angelos, the Titians, and after them the Flemish or 
the Dutch cannot strike out a line of their own, 
but must keep to what was seen by Orcagna, by 
Giotto, and all the way back to Constantine? Such, 
in brief, is the contention of Sir Wyke Bayliss. He 
allows the wide range of symbolism, puts aside 
legend, lays no stress upon the mythology of the 
Veronicas, but is sure that the pictures tell their own 
tale and point to a common and authentic origin. 
Frescoes, mosaics, enamels, metal ornaments, and 
cloth pictures—all bear a witness which is no less in- 
disputable than uniform, and which takes us back 
to we know not how small a distance from the last 
days of the Redeemer. 

Whether this will be admitted—the inference, we 
mean, not the premisses from which it is drawn, for 
they are beyond question—is doubtful enough. Nor 
does any article of the Creed turn upon it. When 
the author cries out: “I believe that the Likeness of 
Christ must stand or fall with Christianity,’ one 
feels that his enthusiasm has carried him off his 
feet. The value of these careful studies, we would 
say, lies not in the conclusion but in the materials 
brought together, and in that complete destruction 
of the unhistorical Puritanism which was so long 
attributed to Christians of the first and second 
century. We know now a great deai more about 
them than was known even in the fifth. For, frag- 
mentary as our information may seem, it takes in 
the whole prospect, of which only a part here and a 
part there was visible to Fathers like Augustine or 
Jerome. And we see the primitive Christian 
churches, no longer as though made up of abstract 
philosophers nourished on Paley’s “ Evidences,’ but 
as communities of men and women who, if they had 
been Jewe, got speedily quit of their Judaism, or if 
they came from the Greek and Roman world, brought 
something of their art, their scholarship, and their 
usages with them. The witness of the Catacombs is 
needed, and has been restored to us in a good hour, 
if we would not misinterpret our New Testament in 
points of supreme importance. The pictures and the 
oral teaching they represent came first. The book, 
as a recognised whole, is centuries later. 


A NEW EOTHEN. 
Ecypt 1x 1898. By G. W. Steevens. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood & Co, 
Mr. STEEVENS has made a volume of his letters to 
the Daily Mail from Egypt last winter. The reprint 
is justified, for the work is bright, vivid, amusing ; 
better still, gives a picture of to-day’s Egypt ex- 
exactly as it must strike the educated Englishman. 
It is the Egypt of railways, new and extended 
waterworks, telephones, electric tramways, Cook 
and Son, Shepheard’s Hotel, donkey boys, Tommy 
Atkins, ete. Of course, the Nile is there—very much 
there, as Mr. Steevens might remark—for the soil 
one stands on is Nile, the food one eats is Nile, Egypt 
is the Nile, the river remains the background to 
all Egyptian life and history. And the Pyramids 
appear on Mr. Steevens’s canvas albeit in a casual 
way, but before all his Egypt is the Egypt of the 
British occupation. That vexed question is not 
for discussion here, but Mr. Steevens’s account is 
altogether admirable and almost fair. He states 
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frankly how we came in 1882, stoutly declaring that 
we had not come to stay. To-day the time of our 
going is further off than ever, and Mr. Steevens 
declares that we are there for good unless our whole 
empire goes to pieces. And yet the Egyptians them- 
selves wish us gone; and we are thwarted at every 
point by French and Russian jealousy. Our justifi- 
cation is the enormous improvements we have 
effected. If we go, either the Turk returns or chaos 
must come again; because, says Mr. Steevens, in 
one thing we have failed, and that is, the Egyptian 
himself. We cannot make a man of him, or 
teach native officials to rule! Nay, whereas at 
first only the higher grades were English ; nowadays 
officials of every class are our countrymen. Small 
wonder! These do the work better; they have 
influenc?, but then, as Mr. Steevens forgets to point 
out, a large and powerful body is thus created to 
whom it is a matter of life and death that we should 
stay where we are whatever be the result to England 
or Egypt. And there is the larger moral question, 
which Mr. Steevens puts aside as scarce worth con- 
sideration: What right have we to violate our 
engagements on the plea of necessity and altered 
circumstances? It is a plea which would make an 
end of national engagements altogether. 

It is only by way of addendum that Mr. Steevens 
touches on old Egypt at all: he half apologises for 
his morning with the Pyramids, and yet “it wasa 
great refreshment to go out to look at them—so 
enormous, so moveless, so battered by time and 
spoilers and yet so imperturbably indestructible.” 
Quite excellent! Yet these notes on the Pyramids 
remind one a little of the famous picture of 
M. Perrichon and Mont Blane. There is a very 
little Great Pyramid and a very large Mr. Steevens. 
But it is an impression clear, direct, vivid—no 
pumped-up emotion, no nonsense. Still better is 
Luxor—the ruins of Thebes—and Karnak as seen 
by moonlight, “a prodigy of unutterable collapse” ; 
and the twin colossi of Memnon, “worn and 
battered, patient, vast, and so very old, they 
reproach the all-seeing sun with their bleared, blind 
eyes: they seem to be asking him what has become 
of them and theirs that were once so glorious, of 
their shivered homes, and their mute, irrecoverable 
companions.” One misses Mr. Steevens cn the 
Sphinx, of which there is a photographic repro- 
duction without any text, but perhaps this is 
a joke or perhaps an omission. Of the ancient 
Egyptians we are pleasantly told that they only 
lived to die: they were a nation of monumental 
masons, their tombs their only remains. In treating 
on such subjects Mr. Steevens is of set purpose 
flippant as becomes the character of an up-to-date 
journalist, yet here he is most delightful; so 
delightful, indeed, that one regrets his devotion 
to journalism. But he knows best the work that 
suits him and the public is fortunate in having 
such journalists. The public itself may be compli- 
mented that it appreciates such good work. 


THE LAW OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


THe GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: BEING A DIGEST OF THE 
Statute LAW RELATING THERETO. WitH Historica. 
INTRODUCTION AND ILLustRative Documents. By 
Sir Courtenay Ibert, K.C.S.I. Oxford; Clarendon Press. 

FoR many years past there has been among those 

responsible for the government of India a strong 

desire and purpose to have the public law of India, 
so far as it consists of British statutes, consolidated 
into one systematic body or code. That law is at 
present scattered through a very large number of 

Acts of Parliament, stretching over a neriod of more 

than one hundred and seventy years; and of these 

Acts parts have been repealed, while other parts 

have been re-enacted with more or less diversity 

of expression, so that it is often far from easy to 
discover exactly how much is legally in force 
and practically operative. Accordingly, as far back 








as 1873 a Bill for consolidating all the Parlia- 
mentary enactments on the subject was prepared at 
home and sent out to the Government of India for 
examination, with a view to the passage of a 
Consolidation Act by Parliament. After some 
correspondence between the India Office and the 
Viceregal Government, the matter “ was allowed to 
drop” in 1876; and nothing seems to have been done 
officially since. Sir Courtenay Ilbert does not tell 
us the reason for the abandonment of so useful a 


project; but it may be conjectured that the viewg 


of the Home Government and that at Caleutta did 
not coincide on some of the points to be dealt 
with, and that the prospect of pushing through the 
House of Commons an immense measure, which must, 
although nominally a Consolidation Bill, have really 
in some of its provisions have varied the existing 
law, was regarded as too formidable. Sir Courtenay 
libert’s attention was, of course, called to the draft 
while he was legal member of the Viceroy’s Council 
from 1882 till the end of 1886; and he tells us that 
he has employed his intervals of leisure since then in 
preparing the Digest which now lies before us. 
Whether it is more properly to be called a Digest, or 
according to Professor Holland’s perhaps more exact 
terminology, rather a Draft Code, is a technical 
question which we need not discuss. It is a Code 
or Digest in so far as it embodies all the subsist- 
ing statutory law, although it does not profess to 
follow the exact words of the statutes, but merely 
purports to convey their meaning and effect. It 
is, however, also something more, for it states also 
the most important features of the existing practice 
of the Government of India, even where this is mere 
practice and not statute, and it omits such provisions 
of the existing statutes as have in fact ceased to be 
operative, being dropped in practice, or being varied 
by rules or orders duly made by the Indian 
Government under the powers vested in it for 
that purpose. Thus, it presents a summary view of 
the actually existing powers and administrative 
system of the Government of India which has the 
merit not only of brevity but of clearness, and of 
exactly conforming to the facts of the case. The 
statutory enactments embodied are referred to in 
the margin, and notes are interspersed, explaining 
where the text of the Digest supplies anything 
which is not expressly contained in the statutes 
redacted, or omits anything which has fallen into 
practical desuetude. These variations are of course 
comparatively slight, and ought not to be deemed to 
give much ground for prolonged discussion in Par- 
liament should a Bill embodying this Digest be 
brought in. The danger to be feared in the House 
of Commons is rather this, that private members 
may attempt to seize the opportunity which such 
a Bill would give for trying to alter the existing 
law in accordance with their own views. Such an 
attempt would of course (if persisted in) make the 
passage of a Consolidation Bill virtually impossible. 
To compress the provisions of more than forty 
statutes into a draft Bill of only 124 sections, 
most of them short sections, is a considerable 
feat; and though it has not been in our power 
to test in detail the accuracy with which the 
existing law is reproduced by Sir C. Ilbert, we 
can bear witness to the excellence of the arrange- 
ment and the general lucidity of the language. 
The topics are divided under a number of heads, 
represented by parts of the draft Bill, viz. :— 
Part I, The Secretary of State in Council; IL, The 
Revenues of India; III., Property Contracts and 
Liabilities; IV., The Governor-General in Council ; 
V., Local Governments; VI., Indian Legislation ; 
VIL., Salaries, Leave of Absence, Vacation of Office, 
Temporary Appointments, ete.; VIII, the Civil 
Service of India; IX., The Indian High Courts; X., 
Ecclesiastical Establishment ; XI., Offences, Penalties, 
and Procedure; XII., Supplemental. And the draft 
Bill is followed by a table comparing its sections 
with the sections of the statutes embodied, showing 
in what parts of the Bill each of their provisions 
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finds a place, or why, if omitted, it has been 
omitted. Two chapters are added, containing 
respectively the rules made in 1897 for the conduct 
of legislative business in the Governor-General’s 
Council (this body being the nearest approach to an 
Indian Legislature), and the charters of the High 
Courts of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Allahabad— 
the three former of 1865, the last of 1866. Two 
other chapters have a wider interest for the intelli- 
gent “general reader.” One (Chapter VI.) deals 
with the application of English law to the natives 
of India, a subject of great importance and difficulty, 
full of instruction for historians and practical 
reformers ; and the other (Chapter VII.) examines 
the nature and extent of British jurisdiction in 
Native States, touching incidentally on some of the 
questions which have arisen in connection with 
British Protectorates in other parts of the world. 
Chapter VIII. contains some of the more important 
documents which illustrate the legal side of the 
history of Indian Government. All these six 
chapters (including the Digest itself) are legal in 
their matter. The two first, however, of which we 
have not yet spoken, are more general. One 
(Chapter I.) presents a historical introduction to 
the whole subject, tracing the growth of British 
power in India from the foundation of the East 
India Company in A.p. 1600 to the Act which in 1893 
abolished the offices of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras and Bombay armies. Sir C. Ilbert gives a very 
clear and succinct view of the growth of English 
dominion, of the legal character which that dominion 
took in each of its phases, and particularly of the 
relations which at various times subsisted between 
the Parliament and Executive at home and the 
persons charged in India with the duties of govern- 
ment there. Even in the intentionally dry and 
technical form in which the story is here told, 
the story itself is one of the highest interest, and 
English readers will find in it an authoritative 
summary of matters which every educated person is 
supposed to know, but about which, one may safely 
say, nine educated persons out of ten have only the 
vaguest notions. The history of the Company is a 
history whose moral is still full of meaning for 
modern countries. Chartered associations are highly 
convenient as relieving a State of many difficulties it 
might have to deal with if it attempted to conquer 
and rule directly. They are also highly inconvenient 
as certain to embroil in hostilities the State that is 
behind them. They have unquestionably led to 
conquests and annexations that would not otherwise 
have been made. An age and a nation which exult 
in conquests and annexations may praise them. An 
age or a nation which feel the accompanying troubles 
or risks of distant wars may regret them. Sooner 
or later their trading side is swallowed up in their 
ruling side, and sooner or later they are themselves 
swallowed up by the mother State which has had to 
back them, and which becomes more distrustful or 
more scrupulous as regards their exercise of terri- 
torial sovereignty and military power. We have 
found this sketch of the growth of British authority 
so suggestive as to wish that Sir C. Ilbert had made 
it fuller, and less purely legal, or if that kind of 
treatment were toe prove inconsistent with the 
general character of his book, to wish that he would 
add a companion volume, tracing more in detail and 
with more frequent reference to general political 
history, the expansion of the powers of the Company, 
and its relations to the native potentates on the one 
—_ and the home Government of Britain on the 
other. 

Chapter II., te*which we have not left ourselves 
space to speak, depicts, though only in outline, the 
actual administration of India, describing the part 
played in it by the Secretary of State and Council 
of India at home, the Governor-General and his 
Council in India, the Local Governments and their 
legislative councils, the High Courts, the district 
magistrates, and the various other minor Govern- 
mental organs. Like Chapter I., it contains in a 








very small compass a great deal of useful informa- 
tion unfamiliar to most Englishmen, and has the 
advantage of being written by one who has himself 
been a wheel in the huge and complicated machinery 
which is described. 

Sir C. Ilbert has produced an extremely valuable 
book, which even those who are not lawyers may 
read with pleasure and profit. He has chosen a 
subject less attractive than those which have been 
handled by two illustrious predecessors, Sir H. 
Maine and Sir A. C. Lyall, but he has shown, like 
them, how valuable Indian experience may be to a 
highly-trained and vigorous European mind. We 
ought not to forget to add that, although he was 
an Indian official, and is a British official, he dis- 
claims for the Digest, and a fortiori for the rest 
of the book, any kind of official character. 





MORE LIGHT ON WEST AFRICA. 


TRAVELS AND LiFe IN ASHANTI AND JAMAN. By Richard 
Austin Freeman, late Assistant Colonial Surgeon and 
Anglo-German Boundary Commissioner of the Gold Coast. 
Illustrations and Maps. Westminster: Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. 


Mr. FREEMAN has written a very remarkable book, 
which should by no means be overlooked by anyone 
who is interested in West Africa, or in the still 
wider question of the relations between the white 
man and the native races. In form, two-thirds of 
the book is devoted to a narrative of travel, but 
Mr. Freeman is not content to be a mere chronicler 
of the petty incidents of camp life or of the day’s 
march, and the reader has not turned over many 
pages of this handsome volume before being con- 
vinced that he is in the company of a man who 
knows how to keep his eyes and ears open, and is at 
the same time quite as much concerned to find out 
why things are, as he is to know what they are. 
Except that it contains little or no record of sport, 
without which a book of African travel seems some- 
how incomplete, Mr. Freeman's narrative of his 
journey to Ashanti and Jaman is a model of what 
such a book should be. But if Mr. Freeman has no 
great hunting stories to tell he is a very keen 
naturalist, and his account of the great Ashanti 
forest, which stretches for a long distance inland 
from the coast-strip, is an admirable piece of work. 
It is several years since the mission of which Mr. 
Freeman was a member was sent into the interior 
by the Governor of the Gold Coast. Mr. Freeman 
does not explain why he has delayed so long in 
publishing this record of his experiences, but it may 
be surmised that he has waited until circumstances 
made it possible for him to write with perfect 
freedom of what he saw and heard. The ex-King 
Prempeh had just succeeded to the blood-stained 
throne of Ashanti when Mr. Freeman visited 
Kumasi, and Bontuku, the Jaman capital, was still 
in the hands of a native king, who was just beginning 
to be troubled by the intrusive white man in the shape 
of rival British and French agents, more desirous 
of offering him protection than he was anxious to 
accept it. The mission to which Mr. Freeman was 
attached was sent to Bontuku under a mistaken 
impression that the king had asked that his country 
might be taken under British protection. It turned 
out that the invitation had been conveyed to the 
Governor of the Gold Coast by an intriguing chief 
without any authority from the king, and in the 
circumstances it is not surprising that King Ajiman 
made it quite plain that nothing would please bim 
better than to see the mission, with its Haussa escort 
and its presents of trade gin, retrace its steps to 
the coast. Bontuku is now within the French sphere 
of influence. It has in the interval since the date of 
Mr. Freeman’s visit been occupied by Samory, so 
that the whole conditions of lifes in the town must 
have completely changed ; and as the native kingdom 
of Ashanti has also been swept away since Mr. 
Freeman visited Kumasi, his careful account of 
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native manners and customs has an 
value, since no more recent traveller can hope to 
have the same opportunities which he enjoyed. 

Mr. Freeman is not at all inclined to join in the 
facile condemnation of the West African natives as 


exceptional 


a lot of ignorant “niggers.” He insists that in 
West Africa, as elsewhere, there are well-defined 
grades of social importance and intelligence. Ata 
palaver which the chief of the British mission held 
with King Ajiman, all the principal chiefs of the 
kingdom were assembled, and Mr. Freeman says, “ I 
could not help reflecting as I looked at their keen 
intelligent faces on the singularly erroneous ideas 
which prevail in this country regarding the leaders 
of the West African races. The common conception 
of the ‘nigger,’ as formed by the average European, 
is reached by observing the negro labourers who 
work on board ships or on shore at the African 
ports, and is about as just as would be an estimate 
of the English upper classes formed after an in- 
spection of a crowd of dockers or agricultural 
labourers.” Indeed, Mr. Freeman seems to have 
been greatly impressed with the superiority of 
the races some distance removed from the coast 
over the coast-triber, and he is inclined to take 
up the cudgels for the much abused Ashantis, 
whose treatment at the hands of successive British 
Governments does not at all meet with his 
approval. We cannot do more than refer those 
who are interested in West African politics to the 
carefully-written chapters in which Mr. Freeman 
reviews the policy—the mistaken policy, as he would 
have us believe—which this country has adopted 
towards the Ashanti kingdom. Very briefly stated, 
Mr. Freeman, contention is that by allying ourselves 
with the “ quarrelsome, timid, and indolent Fantis” 
and destroying the “ brave, intelligent, and indus- 
trious"’ Ashantis, who were anxious to become our 
permanent allies, we have introduced not only 
political but commercial anarchy into this region of 
West Africa. The commercial aspect of the West 
African problem Mr. Freeman deals with in some 
detail. He is convinced that the trade of the far 
interior has been over-estimated, while the possi- 
bilities of Ashantiland itself have not been sufficiently 
recognised. The kola nut was the real wealth of the 
kingdom. ‘It was to the kola nut,” he says, “ that 
Ashanti was indebted for nearly the whole of its 
great caravan trade with the Mohammedan countries 
of the north and east—a trade that had supplied 
it with articles of use and luxury, and had even 
augmented its stock of gold.” But with the passing 
away of the powerful Ashanti kingdom the cultiva- 
tion of the kola plantations has been much neglected, 
and the country has consequently declined in pros- 
perity. Mr. Freeman devotes a special chapter to 
the “ commercial outlook” in West Africa, and his 
conclusions are certainly worthy of the most careful 
study. 

It will be seen from what has already been said 
that Mr. Freeman covers a great variety of subjects 
in the present volume. But while he has strong 
views of his own—and does not hesitate to give 
them strong expression—on many of the burning 
questions of West African trade and politics, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that he has converted 
a book of travel into a controversial pamphlet. He 
is an accurate observer, and, with the assistance of 
the camera, has succeeded in bringing together a 
vast mass of most interesting observations as to the 
people, their tribal peculiarities, mode of dress, 
religious beliefs and superstitions, and manner of 
everyday life. Mr. Freeman was for fully two 
months in Bontuku, and made many friends and 
acquaintances among the notabilities and traders 
of the place. The result is a book which is very 


distinctly above the average of its class, which 
abounds in vivid pictures of West Africa and its 
inhabitants, and at the same time deals in a spirit 
of complete independence with some of the most 
interesting problems which we and other Europeans 
have to face as a consequence of our intrusion into 





conditions of life so divergent from those to which 
we are accustomed. It only remains to be said that 
the publishers have produced the book in excellent 
style,and that the numerous illustrations materially 
increase both the immediate interest and the per- 
manent value of Mr. Freeman's narrative. 


“DUNBAR FIELD.” 


Campaicns—1650-51, By 
London : Elliot Stock. 


CROMWELL’s ScoTcH 


Douglas. 


“ AnD Dunbar Field resounds thy praises loud.” So 
Milton, in one of his most majestic sonnets, addresses 
the Lord General Cromwell. It is the story of this 
“Dunbar Field” that Mr. Douglas tells. He takes 
as his motto another great epic poet's words, 
striking, indeed, a far other note: “ Infandum, 
Regina, jubes renovare dolorem’’—the line (as no 
doubt the reader remembers) wherein .Eneas begins 
his account of the destruction of Troy. Perhaps 
Mr. Douglas has looked at the business too much 


Ww. S 


as a contest between Scot and Englishman, 
rather than as the last, or almost the last, 
episode in the Civil War. However that may 


be, he is to be congratulated, for he has done 
his work extremely well, and he has justified 
the existence of his book even when we remember 
who his predecessors or (if you please) his com- 
petitors are. Carlyle has told the story of the 
Dunbar campaign with even more than his usual 
force and picturesqueness, founded on careful 
study of details. How his phrases haunt the 
memory! Take the one wherein he describes the 
night before the battle—“the hoarse sea swings 
bodeful,” and the like. Well, Mr. Douglas cannot 
lay claim to word-painting after that fashion ; but 
then there is Mr. Gardiner with his “ History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate,’ and we know 
how minute and careful /ie is. But, as Mr. Douglas 
points out, there are still many historic pick- 
ings, many facts as to what happened before 
Dunbar and after whilst Cromwell was in Scotland. 
The story covers only about a year in time—from 
July, 1650, to August, 1651—but three hundred 
closely-printed pages are here occupied in telling 
it, and the interest lies in this almost microscopic 
minuteness. Mr. Douglas knows all there is to know 
of the time, and he tells of it in a lively ana 
agreeable manner, though with curious modern 
slang expressions, as “at that,” which, with 
ivantage to himself, he might have spared us. 
pite his introductory motto, he is 
impartial; so impartial, indeed, that the Miltonic 
line we have preluded had seemed a fit motto, 
for the mere recital of the facts bears testimony 
to the commanding, the colossal genius of the Great 
Protector. 

Yet, great as he was, never was Cromwell in a 
tighter place than during the early part of this 
campaign. He had looked upon the Scots as 
rather friends than foes, had evidently expected 
that most would rally to his standard; even to 
the last he never behaved as if in the enemy’s 
country. Again and again he tried the effect 
of sweet reasonableness on the stubborn crew 
—witness his half-pathetic, half-comical adjuration 
to the General Assembly, to consider it possible 
that they might be mistaken. He had not 
counted on the loyalty of the nation to the 
name of Stuart, on the pigheadedness of the 
ministers, on the national jealousy awakened by a 
Southern invasion. However, till the very eve of 
Dunbar he was hopelessly out-generalled by David 
Leslie, who played a waiting game with the most 
admirable skill. Here each day’s record is set forth, 
and we find Cromwell moving to and fro between 
Musseiburgh and the Pentlands, and here and there 
in the surrounding country, but Leslie always in a 
better position on his heels, keeping pace with and 
overlooking all his twistings. Finally, Cromwell was 
forced back between the Lammermoors and the sea, 
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till the cautious Leslie had him fairly in a trap, 
and for some days the fate of the Commonwealth 
trembled in the balance. Then we know how the 
impatience of the Scots clerics forced Leslie’s hand, 
how he moved too soon, and how Cromwell won his 
magnificent triumph. Perhaps the clerics have been 
a trifle too much blamed for the result. Part of it 
was due to something deeper—to that insane, that 
fatuous confidence which seemed to attack the Scots 
in such moments and make them believe the battle 
won ere it was fought. 

The events after Dunbar have their own romantic 
interest, especially the escapes and escapades of 
Charles II., then a mere lad. Mr. Douglas gives 
good reason for thinking that the young king was 
skilful, vigorous and prudent. He urges that his- 
torians have looked at him too much in the light 
of his after career. He opines that the days of 
wandering after Worcester, and the years of exile 
on the Continent, worked hideous degradation in his 
character. (The parallel case of the Prince Charles 
of the ‘45 will occur to the reader.) But be this so 
or not, the recital of his adventures in Scotland 
makes vastly good reading. 


AMERICAN FINANCE. 

Turrty YEARS OF AMERICAN FINANCE: A SuHortT FINAn- 
cIAL HistoORY OF THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 
OF THE UnNiTrep STATES SINCE THE Crivin War, 
1865-1895. By Alexander Dana Noyes. London and 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Tuis little handbook is the best we have come across 
on the subject with which it deals. It is written 
from the sound-money point of view, and would 
doubtless not commend itself to the Western 
Democrat, while the detachment of the author from 
partisan politics might make it equally unacceptable 
to some Republicans. But the facts are clearly, 
intelligibly, and succinctly stated, and many things 
which Englishmen have found it hard to understand 
are made plain. The period with which it deals may 
perhaps be regarded as aclosed epoch. The problems 
of slavery and States’ rights had been solved by the 
Civil War; the movement in favour of external 
expansion had not yet begun. During the third of 
a century between the war with the South and the 
war with Spain there were spasms of excitement 
about foreign politics, but the sustained interest of 
the American people was directed rather to internal 
economic problems—the problem of the currency and 
the problem of the tariff. This is scarcely the 
occasion to attempt a complete review of the 
tendencies which have threatened at times to pro- 
duce such strange results. We would only direct 
attention to one or two critical events which Mr. 
Noyes adequately explains. He shows us how it 
came that silver was demonetised so easily in 1873. 
There was then, as there is now, a widespread 
feeling in the United States against any contraction 
of the currency. How came it, then, that the silver 
dollar was demonetised without opposition? The 
simple explanation is that silver had been up till 
then the dearest form of money, and that the cheap 
money party therefore attached no importance to 
it. The ratio between gold and silver in the States 
was 16 to 1 as against 15} to 1 in the Latin Union. 
No one, therefore, would take silver to the American 
mint when he could coin it to better advantage in 
France. In 1872 the silver necessary to coin a 
dollar was worth 102 cents as bullion. The Germans 
did not demonetise silver until four months after it 
had been quietly demonetised in America; and the 
mints of the Latin Union were closed still later. 
The enormous silver finds of Nevada came after, not 
before, the demonetisation of silver. If they had 
come before, if the farmers had become accustomed 
to silver as a cheap form of money, and if the 
enormous body of Western opinion had been fighting 
not in favour of reopening but against closing the 
miuts, no one can feel quite certain what the result 





might have been. We have not space to follow 
Mr. Noyes in his account of the various compromises 
which Republican politicians made with the silver 
senators in order to get their vote for high tariffs ; 
it is not a pleasing story. Heavy tariffs press hardly 
on the Western farmer, but his representatives were 
bribed into acquiescence in those tariffs by an 
immense increase of the currency, which was so 
designed as to have no effect on prices, because it at 
the same time decreased credit and thus increased 
the demand for currency. One wonders whether 
there will ever be an American party strong enough 
to fight for free trade without free silver, and 
one wonders how British manufacturers could face 
American competition if that party were to succeed. 

We are not quite convinced by Mr. Noyes’s 
criticism of the large redemptions of debt in the 
period before the McKinley Tariff. It was no more 
wasteful for Mr. Cleveland to buy back United 
States 4 per cents. at 125 than for our National 
Debt Commissioners to buy Consols at 110. No 
doubt it was a big thing to spend 235,000,000 dols. 
in bond redemption in four years, but the average 
only works out at some £15,000,000, or about double 
our normal redemption of debt. America was not 
spending half as muchin debt redemption and national 
defence together as we are now. If the Republicans 
had not come in with their pensions and prohibitive 
tariff, America might have cleared off her old war 
debt before she again went to war. Mr. Noyes 
suggests that this would have been unfortunate 
because it would have involved a contraction of the 
banknote circulation based on deposits of Govern- 
ment bonds. But if the banks had been forced to 
keep gold, or gold and silver, instead of bonds, as the 
security for their note issue, the whole system of 
credit in the United States would have rested on a 
tirmer basis. The clamour of the Eastern bankers 
against Mr. Cleveland's bond redemptions was 
largely responsible for the subsequent crisis in which 
they suffered so severely. 

It is not likely that in the immediate future 
the American financiers will be troubled by a 
redundant revenue. The problem will rather be to 
raise enough money under the restrictions of policy 
which the Republicans haveimposed upon themselves. 
The selfish and unjust opposition of New York to the 
income tax, supported as it has been by the decision 
of the Supreme Court, prevents any large sum being 
raised by direct taxation. It would be impossible for 
Jong to tax New York and Georgia and Nebraska 
directly according to their respective populations and 
without regard to their relative taxable capacity, 
though customs duties may be imposed having the 
same result without all the voters finding it out. 
But the constitution of the United States will not 
allow any regard to be paid to relative taxable 
capacity. Again, it is doubtful whether excise can 
be very greatly increased. Owing to the sparseness 
of population, the lower police standard, and the 
consequent facilities for illicit distillation, the point 
where further taxation of alcohol becomes un- 
remunerative is reached much sooner in America 
than here, while the people consume much less 
alcohol than Europeans do. In a tobacco-growing 
country it would be next to impossible to tax tobacco 
at the English rate. The difficulties of raising any 
increased sum by tariff changes are clearly described 
by Mr. Noyes. With the enormous facilities which 
America has for the internal production of the most 
varied manufactures, few articles can be taxed very 
severely at the ports without stopping importation. 
Indeed, the last three tariffs—even that under the 
Wilson Bill—have failed to produce the revenue 
expected, not because the tax rates were too low, but 
because they were too high. How then are American 
financiers to raise the war expenditure of the present 
and the future? A mere English Radical would 
suggest that the constitution ought to be amended, 
and an income tax and graduated federal death 
duties imposed. But our Republican friends are so 
Conservative. 
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FICTION. 

A Grru or Grit. By Major Arthur Griffiths. London: 
John Milne. 

EstHer’s Pingrrmace. New Notes on Old Strings. By 
J. Henry Harris. London: John Macqueen. 

FIGHTING FoR Favour. A Romance. By W. G. Tarbet. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent X Co. 

A Fatr Decetver. By George Paston. London and New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 


*“ A Girt or Grit” is one of those pleasant stories of 
sensational adventure and detective acuteness with 
which Major Griffiths has made us familiar in the 
past. A young Englishman unexpectedly receives 
the news that he has inherited a colossal fortune in 
the United States. He has scarcely had time to 
realise the fact that he has suddenly become one of 
the richest men in the world when he receives a 
visit from a mysterious American, who warns him 
to be very careful in all his proceedings, as there 
are plots on foot against him of a very dangerous 
character, and at the same time proffers his assist- 
ance in protecting him from the unseen dangers by 
which he is threatened. Naturally, Captain Wood, 
being young and self-confident, treats the warnings 
with scorn, and rejects the proffered help. At the 
time when he inherited his fortune he was one of 
the officials in the Army Intelligence Department, 
and it so happened that he had in his possession 
certain public documents of great importance which 
it was known that the United States Government 
were extremely anxious to secure. He is inclined to 
think that his mysterious friend may possibly be in the 
employment of the American Government, and his 
suspicion makes him still less willing to trust the man. 
Yet the American continues to dog his footsteps, 
pursuing him even to a ball at which he meets the 
young lady to whom he had been previously 
attached, and, informing her of his good fortune, 
obtains her promise to marry him. It is on leaving 
this ball that Captain Woods mysteriously dis- 
appears. His friends raise a hue and cry after him, 
and the American—who turns out to be a detective 
—joins eagerly in the search; but in the end it is 
owing to the efforts of his betrothed that he is 
rescued from a dangerous captivity, and the plots of 
his enemies frustrated. It need hardly be said that 
Major Griffiths tells his story with skill and spirit, 
and makes it thoroughly entertaining from first to 
last. 

“Esther's Pilgrimage” is a simple, old-fashioned 
tale of the sort which always finds popularity with 
a certain class of readers. It is the story of a young 
girl and her love affairs, told with a certain degree 
of distinction, but introducing us to nothing very 
startling or exciting. Esther Metevier is the daughter 
of a naval officer who has died on service, leaving a 
widow and two little girls to mourn him. They live 
at Devonport, and we have pictures of the naval 
and military life at that station, and a due record 
of the gossip that pervades such places. Esther is 
a beauty, and her mother, whose life is one of 
genteel poverty, builds the hopes of her family upon 
the prospect of a good marriage for the girl. In 
due time the inevitable detrimental, a military man 
of fascinating exterior, makes his appearance, and 
laying siege to Esther's heart, almost succeeds in 
capturing it. But the mother knows how to guard 
her brood, and she has that to tell of handsome 
Captain Damerel which speedily puts an end to 
his chances with her daughter. It is in Captain 
Damerel’s second cousin, a young Cornish squire 
named Penwarne, that Esther finds at last her fate. 
But this does not happen until after many doubts 
and hesitations on the girl's part have arisen and 
been overcome. The story, it will be gathered, is 
the reverse of sensational, but it is pleasant reading, 
nevertheless. 

A bold, blustering tale of desperate deeds and 
rough times is unfolded in the breezy pages of 
“Fighting for Favour,” and very excellently does 





Mr. W. G. Tarbet tell it. It is in the style which 
has lately become rather too familiar to us, but is 
none the less good of its kind because of its 
numerous forerunners. The hero, young Davie 
Duras, who relates his own adventures, is a gallant 
youth who, being left orphan and penniless in the 
year 1585, sets out with undaunted heart to make 
his way in the world. Journeying on horseback to 
seek his uncle, a well-to-do merchant at Anstruther, 
the lad encounters a brutal band of Borderers, with 
whom he has a perilous affray. By the help of his 
stalwart friend, Jock Hay, Duras escapes with his 
life, if not with a whole skin, and, finding his 
uncle in Anstruther, forthwith settles down with 
that worthy man in the humble cipacity of porter, 
from which position his own energy and fidelity 
gradually raise him to a more important post. Mean- 
while, many things have happened to change the boy 
intoa man. First and foremost he has fallen in love 
with his pretty cousin Rose, and has proved both 
his love for her and his devotion to his duty by a 
very gallant piece of fighting, in which a fearsome 
band of pirates form his opponents. It is needless 
to foreshadow the inevitable ccnclusion to this tale 
of love and war. The story is imitative rather than 
original in conception, but praise is due to the author 
for his really capital rendering of the adventures 
that fall to the lot of the much-beset hero, especially 
in the final episode with the buccaneers, an admir- 
ably spirited bit of description. 

The pretty and fickle young lady who figures as 
the heroine of “ A Fair Deceiver” was doubtless a 
very reprehensible person, but her charm is as 
irresistible for the reader as it seems to have been 
for everybody else who encountered her. Lesbia 
Le Marchant is a delightful specimen of the feminine 
flirt; a gay, irresponsible creature to whom life and 
its serious responsibilities appear only as a medium 
for enjoyment, and in whose fair breast the love of 
masculine homage reigns supreme until real love 
comes to unlock deeper emotions. There is not a scrap 
of real wickedness in this little flirt’s nature. She is 
simply a human butterfly : beautiful, charming, and 
frivolous. With every man at her feet, it is but 
natural that she should be a little intoxicated with 
her sense of power over the masculine heart; and so 
it comes to pass that she ensnares, half-unconsciously 
yet half-deliberately, the grave, middle-aged pro- 
fessor, Anthony Travers, who, on his part, is more 
than a little reluctant to succumb to Lesbia’s 
attractions. Succumb he does, however, and a 
serious engagement takes place. But suddenly Lesbia 
becomes aware that her beloved elder sister, Magda, 
also loves Mr Travers; that she has, in fact, loved 
him from the very first; and that, but for her own 
superior powers of fascination, it would have been 
Magda to whom Travers would, ih all probability, 
have offered his hand. A strange revulsion of 
feeling fills the girl’s breast, for she really loves 
Anthony, despite her inextinguishable flirting pro- 
pensities, and yet her uneasy conscience tells her 
that she has robbed Magda of a potential, if not an 
actual, lover by her capture of the professor. Deter- 
mined to test the reality of his love for herself, she 
leads him to suppose that she has been false to him 
during his absence, and when he casts her off in 
consequence of this avowal, she understands the 
merely physical nature of his feeling towards her. 
The story ends sadly enough for poor, pretty Lesbia, 
whose girlish peccadilloes, afterall, have been innocent 
at their worst, and for whom the reader has learnt to 
cherish a quite unreasonable affection—a fact which 
serves to show how cleverly drawn is this portrait 
of a charming woman. George Paston, as the author 
of “ A Fair Deceiver” calls herself, writes in this, as 
in all her previous novels, easily and well, with polish 
and with feeling. There is more than a touch of 
pathos in her contrasting picture of the two sisters 
in love with the same man, and the interest of 
the story is distinctly heightened by the cultured 
style and delicate sympathy with womanhood 
evinced in its pages. The dialogue is delightfully 
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natural and vivacious, and altogether the book is a 
very pleasant one, 


TROUT-BREEDING, 


Tue Trovur. (Fur, Feather, and Fin” Series.) London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE most interesting part of this very readable 
volume is on trout-breeding by Colonel F. H. 
Custance, who has for years carried on the practical 
work of pisciculture with remarkable success. To 
the Celestial Empire we must go for the earliest 
examples of fish-culture. In the days of the Roman 
Emperors vast sums were spent by luxurious nobles 
on fish-rearing. But the distinction of being the 
first to conduct the artificial hatching of fish-eggs in 
Europe has been attributed to a monk of the four- 
teenth century. A century ago the German Jacobi 
published descriptions in scientific detail of his 
successful experiments in the artificial spawning of 
the trout. It was reserved, however, for two 
French peasants, Remy and Gehin, to rediscover, so 
to speak, about half a century ago, the art of fish- 
hatching, which was developed by M. Coste with 
State assistance. The tireless efforts of Frank 
Buckland stimulated many in this country to 
provide full equipments for the cultivation of the 
queen of fresh-water fishes. But no one has done so 
much as Sir James R. Gibson-Maitland at the 
Howietoun Fishery, Stirling, to make this work 
practically successful. 

About twelve years ago Sir James Maitland 


_ published an account of his fish-cultural work; and 


Colonel Custance has been a faithful follower of the 
Scottish breeder at Weston Hall. We have both 
volumes before us, and we think that the colonel’s is 
the more generally readable, while the baronet’s, with 
its one hundred and ninety-six elaborate woodcuts, 
is for more scientific readers. Both agree in this, that 
the first requisite of trout culture is a suitable pure 
water supply, where there is no likelihood of extreme 
drought or sudden flooding. The glare of the sun’s 
rays is very injurious to the eggs and also to the 
newly-hatched fish. The harvesting of the eggs of 
trout takes place from the end of October to the 
second week of January. Having ascertained that 
the fish are on the point of spawning, the experienced 
assistant proceeds to capture them with nets. This 
must be done cautiously. Thirty years ago, when 
Livingstone Stone asked Seth Green how many of 
those engaged in trout-breeding would succeed, he 
answered, “ One in a million.” But six years after- 
wards Stone was able to state that trout could be 
hatched, reared and brought to maturity in great 
numbers and with comparatively little loss. 
Arrangements are made in the ponds for the oldest 
fish to spawn earliest, in order that their produce 
may be sent to the warmest localities. Before 
spawning, two ponds are secured for the netted 
trouts, one for the males, and the other for the 
females. First of all, a female very ripe with eggs is 
taken from this pond and carefully stripped of her 
eggs by merely holding her over a clean spawn-pan 
and bending her slightly backwards. Next a male 
is selected and made to part with his milt right over 
the eggs. The milt and ova are together gently 
stirred with the fingers. Thereafter, one or two 
handfuls of water are added, just enough to immerse 
the eggs. Covered with a cioth, the vessel is now 
left undisturbed for nearly half an hour; then the 
ova will have separated themselves and become 
hardened. The milt is then washed off with pure 
spring water. Great differences are observable in 
the colour, the size, and the vitality of ova taken 
from different trout. For first-class trout there are 
28,000 eggs per gallon, whereas for wild hill-burn 
trout there are 50,000. But what the pisciculturist 


_ wants is big eggs; for these have more intense 


vitality and produce stronger fish. 

What a saving of life there is in the artificial 
hatching process! For out of every thousand eggs 
deposited naturally, only one ever becomes a mature 








fish. Yet exceptional care is needed at every stage 
of the artificial process to keep everything strictly 
clean so as to prevent the generation of the deadly 
fungus which, while it may be prevented, cannot be 
cured. Six hundred thousand eggs are sometimes 
fecundated in one morning during the season. With 
as little delay as possible the eggs are taken to the 
hatching box and carefully emptied out into the 
water in the trays provided for the purpose. Fresh 
water is constantly flowing in and out of these 
trays. Care must be taken every morning to remove 
any dead eggs. With an average temperature of 
48° Fahrenheit the eggs will hatch in about fifty- 
three days from the time when first laid down. 
Without using technical terms, it may be mentioned 
that in practical fish-culture there are five stages 
which pre-eminently command attention. The first, 
or “mulberry” stage, occurs within the first twenty- 
four hours after segmentation. The round germinal 
dise rises in the egg and becomes hard. The second 
important stage, called the “ spectacle” stage, affords 
a test of the character of experimental work. Here 
the egg has the appearance of a pair of spectacles, 
minus one eye. The left side of the eye of the 
spectacles stops in the position to be soon occupied 
by the principal duct of the yolk-sac circulation; 
but the right side gradually disappears. The “eye” 
stage, at about a third of the hatching period, marks 
a still further development, when the eggs may be 
handled. Two black spots become plainly visible in 
each egg, and these spots are destined to become the 
eyes of the fish. Now they are “ eyed ova,” and are 
packed with ease for shipment to the Antipodes. 
From day to day after this the colour of the embryo 
will grow darker, and its outlines more distinct, 
until at last it can be seen twitching in the shell 
as if struggling for liberty. The fourth stage is 
marked by the first appearance of red _ biood. 
Though the eggs are dropped on a wooden table 
from a height of twelve inches they sustain no 
injury. Just before hatching the embryo becomes 
dark, and the tail curls round and passes the nose, 
the tail-pulse is well marked, and the motion of 
the breast fins is easily discerned. The new-born 
creatures are in the intermediate “ tadpole” stage, in 
which they are known as alevins, with “ nature's 
feeding bottle’ attached. Under the microscope 
an alevin presents a complete demonstration of the 
circulation of the blood. From four to six weeks isa 
common time to elapse before the little fellows 
begin to feed. The best food is a preparation of 
the fillet of beef and hard-boiled eggs formed into a 
paste, which is squeezed through perforated zinc 
so as to form something like fine vermicelli. When 
this is given them, the greatest excitement is visible, 
jealousy as well as hunger actuating the young 
aspirants for food. 


The period of alevinage has passed, and the little = 


creatures now in larger compartments are entitled 
to be called by the more familiar name of “fry.” 
The feeding must be done at least six times a day 
for two months, and they must be supplied with 
brook water. Then they are about two inches 
in length; but they are subject to no less than 
twenty-three different troubles. Strict cleanliness 
is the only preventive. They are then transferred 
to suitable rearing-ponds, where clumps of water 
star-wort have been planted for a supply of oxygen. 

The conveyance of live trout even to considerable 
distances is not now the risky and difficult matter 
which it was once thought to be. Yearlings and 
two-year-olds travel best in frosty weather. When 
on the point of departure, the fish are transferred 
to large, specially-made zinc carriers. The shaking 
and vibration of these carriers do the work of 
aération. The water is allowed to splash about in 
such a way that enough fresh oxygen is taken in 
from the air to compensate for the oxygen taken 
out of the water by the fish’s gills. When 
immediate sport is required, two-year-olds are 
recommended, but their conveyance is expensive. 
As a general rule, however, where the water is 
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free from pike, yearlings easily take the palm for 
stocking purposes. They are excellent travellers, 
and they readily become acclimatised to new water. 
Already they are from three to six inches in length. 
The three principal breeds of fresh-water trout 
raised by the British fish-culturist are the English 
brook trout, the Loch Leven trout, and the rainbow 
trout originally from America. The author gives 
some capital advice to beginners in the practical 
science. They must be prepared to learn not only 
from their successes, but from their failures. To 
obtain good results trouble must be taken, and the 
best mental equipment for a fish-culturist is the 
capacity for taking pains. 

The rest of the volume is taken up with trout 
fishing by the Marquis of Granby, and the cookery 
of the trout by Mr. A. J. Shand. Excellent advice is 
given on river preserving and river poaching; and 
the details of some heavy baskets and big fish 
make the angler’s nerves thrill. A dozen beautiful 
illustrations by the Swan electric engraving process 
embellish the pages of a very enjoyable volume. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
“Tue Agricultural Committee on National Wheat Stores,” 
which was nominated in part by Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., and in 
part by the Council of the Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture, has just published an exhaustive report of its pro- 
ceedings. It proves to be a volume of nearly three hundred 
pages, and it contains the opinions of a number of farmers, 
millers, corn merchants, and other experts. The Committee 
examined upwards of fifty witnesses, and met on fifteen distinet 
There proved to be a remarkable consensus of 
opinion as to the necessity of taking steps to guard the nation 
against the risk of famine in case of war. One view that found 
expression was that wheat stores were as essential to this 
country as arsenals, and that a reserve of grain sooner or later 
WAS imperative. The extent to which the annual supply of our 
bread-stuffs comes from over the sea is hardly realised by 
the majority of people. Detailed statistics, into which it is 
impossible here to enter, are cited in the report, and they cer- 
tainly show that in the event of a successful blockade of our 
ports we should stand a good chance of being starved into 
surrender on the principle of peace at any price. It seems 
that, speaking broadly, four-fifths of the bread-stuffs consumed 
in the United Kingdom at the present time come from over 
the sea, and with the steady growth of our population this 
dependence on foreign markets is bound under existing condi- 
tions to become greater every year. It is startling to learn that 
for six months after the end of March in any given year the 
quantity of wheat and flour in the country seldom exceeds six 
weeks’ supply. Amongst the proposals discussed in connection 
with the admitted necessity of a reserve of bread-stuffs 
were encouragement to wheat growing on a more extended 
seale in the United Kingdom, a subsidy to millers for keeping 
certain minimum quantity of flour always in stock, and the 
establishment of national granaries. The latter proved the most 
popular expedient, and stress is laid in the report on Mr. 
Chapman's scheme of national granaries, He contends that the 
purchase of eight million quarters of wheat should be spread 
over a period of three years, and he thinks that when this 
quantity has been accumulated it ought never to be drawn upon 
or dealt in in time of peace, except when it is necessary to 
provide against the deterioration of the grain thus stored. “ The 
department charged with the control of the granaries should be 
under strict regulations, so that sales and re-purchases should 
be in small quantities and at frequent intervals. It is suggested 
that a third of the total quantity should be thus changed each 
year. The large majority of the most competent and experienced 
witnesses were of opinion that during the first purchase of the 
stock—in other words until the granaries were filled—there 
might be some slight rise in the price of wheat, but that when 
the granaries were filled the market would not be affected in one 
way or another.” It is admitted, however, in the Report, that 


occasions, 
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the exact result which the establishment of national granaries 
would have upon British agriculture is a point which at present 
it is not easy to determine. Some of the farmers who gave 
evidence before the Committee believe that their interests would 
be prejudiced, but others took an opposite view, and notably 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read, who, we need scarcely say, 
speaks with exceptional authority on all questions which 


concern the corn trade. One conclusion at which the 
Committee arrived on this subject is perhaps best stated 
in the actual words of their report. “Tf a reserve of 


wheat existed in the country, and war should break out, 
it is evident that the price of corn would not rise to 
the same height as if no reserve existed. It follows that the 
holders of corn, whether farmers, millers or merchants, at the 
outbreak of war might not obtain those famine prices which 
they might otherwise secure. To that extent those who held 
wheat at that moment might be deprived of a certain amount of 
gain, although they themselves—as several of the Committee 
declared—would shrink from putting such a consideration 
forward as worthy of being weighed against national interests. 
The amount of wheat in the hands of farmers at the outbreak of 
war would be very small, probably not more than two or three 
million quarters at most.” The interests of agriculture rightly 
understood are, of course, on the side of peace in spite of any 
momentary advantage. ‘It is doubtful if any rise in price 
oceasioned by a war which seriously interfered with importation 
would compensate farmers for the increased cost of production 
and for the greatly decreased demand for anything but the bare 
necessaries of life. In view of this it is urged that the 
establishment of a reserve of wheat would not only be of 
the utmost advantage to the nation, and at the same time would 
not inflict any serious injury to agriculture. The-conclusion 
of the whole matter, so far as the Committee was able to deter- 
mine, was that the establishment of Government wheat stores 
is of necessity to national defence. The final recommendation 
was that Government ought to appoint, at the earliest possible 
date, a Royal Commissivn, comprising representatives of agri- 
culture, the corn trade, shipping, and the army and navy, to 
make a fall investigation of the whole problem involved in the 
national food supply in case of war, and this, we need scarcely 
add, is a suggestion which men of all political parties will 
cordially endorse. P 

A sensible exposition of the whole subject of “ Girls’ Physical 
Training ” according to approved modern methods has just been 
written by Miss Alice James, the well-known Lady Principal of 
the North Hackney High School. The book is illustrated by 
reproductions of actual photographs representing a great variety 
of graceful exercises with rings, plumes, balls, aud cymbals, 
Explicit directions are given, and the book abounds throughout 
in useful hints. There is unquestionably truth in the statement 
that “ Half the difficulties of discipline that oceur in schools are 
occasioned through the authorities failing to recognise nature’s 
inevitable laws, and in guiding aright what is beyond their 
power of control. Growing children need and must have 
constant change and movement. Nature demands it for them, 
as shown in the restlessness apparent in classes where the 
physical claims are disregarded. Girls’ schools especially need 
reform in this respect. Some of these, where the governing 
bodies are supposed to be composed of thoughtful, educated 
authorities, are content with three-quarters of an hour's un- 
interesting dumb-bell exercises once a week for the physical 
training. These same children have a morning session of four 
to five hours, and often some afternoon lesson (music or language), 
followed by three or four lessons to be done as home-work, the 
shortest possible time for each lesson being half an hour, making 
a total of at least two hours’ home-work. With such a pro- 
gramme, to which in Many eases must be added music practice, 
what possible time is left for the play and outdoor life that are so 
all-important to the growing child 2 We hear much of women 
failing in health when undergoing great mental strain; but this 
is not because they are mentally incapable, but because pressure 
has been put upon them during their growing years, and they 
have been physically neglected.” As a practical manual of 
physical culture and discipline for girls between the ages of ten 
and sixteen the book has exceptional claims. 


We have received a closely-printed volume of more than 
three hundred pages which contains a detailed account of 
“The World’s Third Sunday-School Convention,” which as- 
sembled in London last July. It proved to be a thoroughly repre- 
sentative gathering, for the delegates present reached the 
number of two thousand three hundred, and had been sent 
from every part of the British Isles, the Northern and Southern 
States of America, Australasia, India, Africa, Japan, as well 
as various nations of Europe. The papers read were for the 
most part of great practical interest, a many suggestions for 
the development of religious work amongst the young were 
brought forward. Some idea of the magnitude of the work 
may be gathered from the fact that the delegates present repre- 
sented Sunday-school teachers to the number of two millions and 
a half, and no less vast a multitude of scholars than twenty-five 
millions. It is quite clear, to borrow the words of Canon Fleming 
at one of the meetings, that Sunday-schools are more universal, 
more powerful, and more efficient than they ever were before. 
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The * Encyclopedia of Sport” is making steady progress, and 
promises to be in its completed form one of the most valuable of 
modern books of reference. The range of the work is not merely 
wide, but the information which its pages contain is thoroughly 
practical, and is, moreover, abreast in every sense of modern 


knowledge. The illustrations in the current part are of unusual 
interest—Mr. E. J. Cuthbertson is responsible for a slim mono- 
graph on * Tennyson” written for young people, and based 
exclusively on published facts. The book is written with 
simplicity and ecare,Jand can scarcely fail to prove weleome to 
intelligent young readers.—The dramatic march of events this 
summer in the Soudan renders opportune the appearance of the 
cheap edition of Colonel Wingate’s famous book, “Ten Years 
Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp.” Colonel Wingate’s narrative 
was based on that of Father Ohrwalder, a devoted Austrian priest 
who fell into the clutches of the eruel tyrant who established a 
reign of terror in Equatorial Africa. The volume makes those 
who read it feel anew that truth is stranger than fiction, and no 
better change at the moment is offered on the bookstalls to those 
who are prepared to surrender sixpence. 
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